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NE, and another, and another goes 
( To join the innumerable company. 
llow fast the cypress overshades the rose! 
Yet shall I mourn this sweet pure soul set free 
From all its bonds? Shall I impatient ery 
Against the hand that men call destiny, 
And I know God’s? 

He saith, “Come unto me, 
Weary and heavy-laden; here is rest.” 
Shall I believe my Lord and Master’s breast 
Less loving than is mine? She hath gone home, 
That mild and gracious spirit, earth-oppressed, 
Now with cleared sight in tranquil fields to roam; 
For she who lived to bless is surely blest. 
So be her mortal bed with living amaranths drest! 
Rost Terry Cooke. 


“ Surprises one hy its wealth of instruction, entertainment, and amuse- 
ment New York Evangelist, 
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Child Life in the Old Masters” has 
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a distinct educational value, in that i familiarizes young people, 


. y . “ 
the subjects This series on 


throw h the medium of good engraving, wilh some of the most inter- 
esting work sof the old parte vs 

In the same noonber is a capital story Sor boys, bearing the epi- 
grammalu title, * Which—the Right, or the Rest of the Boys?” by 


Margaret Emma Ditto. There are also other short stories, and a 
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long tustalinent of the serial story 
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SURPLUSAGE OF SUFFERING. 
FFVHERE are an innumerable host of us who are 
| tempted to think that the universe is but a ques 
tionably administered empire when we see the great 
amount of suffering abroad in it, declaring to our- 
selves, if not to others, that a benevolent Omnipo- 
tence must needs do differently from that which we 
see done, and we fret away our mental and moral 
strength in the endeavor to reconcile what is with 
what ought to be, in our opinion. 

It is all a singular instance not only of our short- 
sightedness in this as in most other matters, and not 
only of our finite shortcoming, but of an all but in- 
vincible self-conceit within us which lets us think 
our eyes which cannot penetrate space, and our pow- 
ers which cannot even comprehend it, can yet tell 
how all within those ‘‘ flaming bounds” should be con- 
ducted. It would seem as if, while we stumble over 
the great facts of life and death, while none of us 
can yet tell the cause of life or prevent death or 
look beyond it, while none of us can pierce or pen- 
etrate any of the great secrets of the universe re- 
garding either, we might content ourselves, without 
forming any judgment concerning the method of 
administration in affairs so far beyond us that by 
comparison we have not, physically speaking, so 
much as the importance of the fly upon the wheel, 
while with all our consciousness and our sensations, 
our emotions and intellectualities, our powers in re- 
lation to poetry and painting and music and sculp- 
ture and politics and philosophies, dialectics and po- 
lemics, we are hardly more than the dust upon the 
wheel. 

Without doubt we are at liberty to speculate to a 
certain degree; the effort stimulates the moral fibre 
and the spiritual growth; it helps us upward and 
gives us a loftier life, as far as we impinge upon the 
unknown sphere, than that life which otherwise we 
would live in a world of the senses alone, a world 
so full and rich as to be almost sufficient for us in 
itself, quite sufficient for very many if misfortune, 
either of purse or body, never came to cripple the 
enjoyment of the senses, if death never came to rob 
them of those who shared the enjoyment with them, 
whom perhaps they knew only by those senses, but 
who were dearer to them than all those pleasant 
senses put together. 

These people who are so discontented with the 
world are of the idea that pain and suffering are the 
rule in it. Death, it is true, is the rule—death at 
last; but that, since it is so universal, philosophy has 
declared can hardly be considered an evil, since by 
all consent of fair interpretation the universal is 
good, as light and air and life itself; and if life is 














good, and our love of life, our invariable instinct of 
self-preservation, then death, which is as much a fea- 
ture of life as birth is, must be good also. Not death 
which comes at the close of all is evil, but that which 
happens between the beginning and the close. And 
to how many of us—to how few of us—is pain the rule 
and happiness the reverse! To the most squalid 
dweller in dark city depths it might look, on a super- 
ficial glance, as if absolute wretchedness had been 
dealt out; but more careful inspection shows that ab- 
solute wretchedness is something really unknown to 
them. For happiness and wretchedness are compar- 
ative terms; the standard for enjoyment is lower, as 
the untrained senses are less demanding, and the 
poorest and vilest have in their small, poor, and vile 
successes such gratification as they have striven for, 
their own sense of satisfaction and compensation. It 
is indeed possible that the child who cries for a plum- 
cake is no more blest and content on obtaining it 
than is the child who eries for a crust on obtaining 
that; that the wealthy woman who longs for a dia- 
mond necklace is no more satisfied and happy when 
it is hers than is the very poor woman who has long- 
ed for only some employment and has obtained that. 
But this squalid dwelling, this poverty, even the ex- 
tremes of vice with their suffering, are but of inap 
preciable quantity when compared with the enor- 
mous aggregate of life on earth, the greater portion 
of which must be enclosed in personalities that are 
decent and even tolerably happy, the great majority 
of them workers who evince a fair share of content- 
ment, and go on from generation to generation lift- 
ing the average of the race, and moving constantly 
into the light. In point of fact, happiness and not 
wretchedness is the rule, and we may all know some- 
thing of this from our own personal experience; for 
if we look back we shall see how incomparably great- 
er are the number of hours which we have each of 
us spent in a degree of health and contentment than 
those which we have spent in sickness, pain, sorrow, 
or suffering of any sort. 

But even were this otherwise, were facts precisely 
the opposite, and suffering the preponderating con- 
dition of human beings, it is strange that, unable to 
explain the. ultimate reason or original motive of 
anything else in the whole wide universe, unable to 
tell why an apple seed should always produce an ap- 
ple plant and not an elm, a pine, an oak, or even a 
peach or a cherry, or even why every white violet that 
grows has always the narrow black lines of precisely 
the same quality in precisely the same part of the 
same petal—that, knowing our imbecile impotence 
in any such matter, we should strive to grapple with 
about the greatest problem of all that the unknowa- 
ble presents to us. Yet, if we insist upon trying to 
wrest this truth from the dark, why cannot we con- 
tent ourselves with the first and most obvious solu- 
tion—not only that we are growing up from crude 
matter and the eonditions cling to us, but that no 
loftier or better state of being is attained by anything 
that has been created without a certain amount of 
rending and suffering: the rock which is born ef 
fire is beaten by storm and worn by rain and crum- 
bled by sun and frost and all the elements before it 
disintegrates and becomes a part of the nourishing, 
life-giving soil; all inorganic nature has to undergo 
violence in change ere it becomes organic; doubtless 
the chick that clips the shell does not find the process 
altogether pleasant; and every grub that becomes a 
fly must sutfer in the bursting of its earlier coat for 
the unfolding of the new wings and body sheathed 
within; so that, judging from these instances, suffer- 
ing would seem to be the path by which all things 
come out on loftier stages of life, and our adversities 
are to be regarded as angels that lead us by the hand 
up the hard and bitter slopes. It is certain that out 
of no trouble do we emerge exactly as we went in, 
and it is very much ours to say whether we will be 
reduced in the scale of nobility by the way in which 
we receive our suffering, or rise to a higher and larger 
life by means of it. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
MISS BOOTH AS AN EDITOR. 


DERHAPS the most conspicuous quality of the lamented 
lady who was in so many respects the creator of this 
periodical was a certain breadth and sanity of judgment, in 
which all especial gifts and graces were held in solution. 
It is far easier to furnish great personal endowments than 
to exhibit the power to adapt one’s self perfectly to a cer- 
tain position, to recoguize its limitations, forswear the un- 
attainable, and concentrate all one’s powers on doing well 
precisely what one has undertaken to do. Miss Booth had 
perfect equilibrium. She stood quietly and firmly on her 
feet, and had the strength which inevitably belongs to a 
person in a wholly natural attitude. She made no display, 
never attitudinized, and was as simple and genuine in her 
mode of work as in her personal appearance or the modest 
appliances of her office in Franklin Square. In a position 
where unbounded tact might seem to be needed, she had 
something which lies behind tact, and in great measure su- 
persedes the necessity for it—a direct and genuine simplicity 
which had no disguises and a kindliness which had no fears. 
The conductor of a periodical has a threefold duty—to the 
proprietors, to the employés, and to the public. To keep the 
wisest relation with all three of these factors demands high 











qualities of character, including some degree of self-abnega- 
tion ; and to do all three of these duties and still keep one’s 
own individuality intact requires a combination of quali- 
ties such as few possess. 

The present writer’s chief intercourse with Miss Booth 
was iv her character of editor; and he can truly say that, 
after a pretty long experience of the works and ways of 
that important class, he never found any one, on the whole, 
with whom it was so satisfactory to deal. She must have 
been, in the first place, an immense worker; for although 
she never seemed in a burry, and always appeared in her 
own office to have leisure for anything, she was yet the 
promptest, clearest, and most detinite of correspondents, 
and no thread of communication that went through her 
hand was ever deranged or disturbed. She had a perfectly 
clear view of the place she wished the periodical under her 
charge to fill; and when she was once satistied that a con- 
tributor accepted that point of view, she gave free scope, 
was never teasing or over-solicitous about little things, and 
yet was loyally ready to point out any unwary divergence 
from the conditions of the enterprise, and in particular any 
needless risk to the feelings of anybody. Literary suggest- 
ious she rarely gave, but when they came from her they 
were always to the point, and were always in the direction 
of that simplicity and that good seuse in which she was so 
strong. She treated all contributors, I am sure, with a 
generous confidence, and must have always made them her 
friends; and she took hearty interest in those who had their 
way iu the world to make, and who found in her the kind- 
est and most sensible of advisers. ‘There are various in- 
stances of her having done this most sagaciously and effec- 
tively; and she kept herself free from that habit of cheap 
flattery which is really the poorest service that can be ren- 
dered to a beginner in literature. 

But one of the traits that most won the respect of those 
who knew her was that she had her own individuality, her 
life, her opinions, quite apart from her funetions as an 
editor. It seemed as if her whole life, like Madame Ro- 
land’s, had been influenced by the early reading of Plutarch’s 
Lives—a reading which is reported to have taken place, in 
Miss Booth’s case, before she was five years old. She was 
essentially strong aud equable. ‘The journal she edited was 
her chosen means of usefulness. IRfthose who read it were 
frivolous, she wished at least to make them refined and hon- 
est; but she desired to make them something more than 
frivolous: to give them more graceful fashions when they 
sought for fashion, better fiction if they sought fiction, than 
they would get without her. Yet there were many matters 
of religion, reform, and public life which lay wholly beyond 
the range planned for her journal; and in these directions 
she was as much her own mistress as if she had not had her 
ofticial work to do. Thus I remember her sympathizing 
strongly with remarks made in her presence as to the 
destruction of birds for women’s bonnets; and when her 
attention was called to the fact that patterns for bonnets 
with bird trimmings had appeared in the Bazar that very 
week, she said composedly that she knew it very well, but 
that it was a part of her duty to chronicle the current 
fashions, without any reference to her own approval of 
them; and to this very sufficient answer she added with 
some satisfaction that the very first American protest 
against the use of birds for this purpose had been pub- 
lished, she believed, in the Bazar. So in regard to special 
social reforms, in which she believed heartily, she could 
keep them out of her paper without difficulty if they 
seemed to her to lie outside its range, while yet bating 
no jot of her adherence to them in private. In this she 
showed her clear strong sense aud her practical equipoise ; 
and the numerous expressions already printed from niany 
sources as to her private worth show her to have pos- 
sessed in the highest degree that symmetry of nature with- 
out which personal gifts often go to waste. “ Of what use 
is genius,” asks Emerson,“ if its focus be a little too short 
or a little too long?” The crowning merit of Miss Booth 
was in the admirable adjustment of the focus. 


T. W. 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXIL—THE DEPOSED SOVEREIGN. 


\ 7 HOEVER may be the nominal head of the house, the baby 

is usually the true ruler. To him all other forces bow, and 
his dominion, though innocent and ignorant, is none the less su- 
preme, extending beyond the limits to which his personal will could 
project it. The father at his daily work has his arm and brain 
braced by the thought of the little one at home for whom pro- 
vision must be made; the mother is stimulated to keep herself 
young and strong by the reflection that she must be a companion 
for her child in his growth and progress, Both parents feel a 
longing to make themselves better and wiser, that they may never 
run the risk of losing respect in the baby eyes that watch them 
closely and before long even critically. 

In less important matters the baby’s comfort and convenience 
are still the first considerations. The arrangement of the home, 
of meals, of engagements, must conform to his needs and often to 
his desires. There should be no cause for wonder if after a while 
he becomes a little tyrannical, asserting his own will rather more 
loudly than is consistent with the idea that a child should be “ sub- 
ject” to his parents. 

When matters come to this pass it is a common thing to hear 
said of the young despot, “ Nothing will cure that child of being 


| Spoiled but the arrival of another baby.” This remedy is usually 


efficacious, but the mother must have a care that fts application 
does not at first produce the effect of embittering the elder child’s 
heart against the new little brother or sister. 

We none of us like to be relegated to the place of second fiddle 
when we have for some time been posing as first to our own entire sat- 
isfaction, and, as we flattered ourselves, to the delight of our friends, 
An abdication is always a difficult duty to accomplish gracefully, 
and the little ruler of the nursery finds it no easier than would 
the lord of a more extended kingdom. The older the child, the 
harder it is, as a general thing, for him to realize that he must 
henceforward content himself with the divided devotion of those 
about him. He is too young to comprehend that the lessened 


attention does not imply a withdrawal of love, but only increased 
demands upon the manifestations of that affection. All the mo- 
ther’s tenderness and discretion will be needed to prevent the 
rousing of jealousy in the heart of the quondam sovereign. 

A baby has a right to a certain amount of love and petting, and 
except in rare instances he receives both without stint, Until the 
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birth of a second child he has caresses constantly showered upon 
him. The new toys have all been for him, he has been an almost 
invariable companion in his father’s and mother’s drives and day- 
time excursions, and has been made the pet of every one, from his 
parents down to the cook. 

In an instant, as it seems to him, all this has changed. The 
interest of each member of the household seems to centre about 
the cradle of the baby sister. For her, gifts are brought; for her, 
solicitous inquiries are made. His play is hushed, his merriment 
suppressed, that he may not wake the baby. Worst of all, he is 
deprived of his mother. He misses the loving arms that were al- 
ways open to him, the gentle sympathy that always greeted his joys 
and his sorrows. Possibly he is cruelly told by a servant or some 
thoughtless friend that “his nose is out of joint,” that “mamma 
does not love him any more, now that she has another baby,” and 
other heart-breaking falsehoods. 

Even in her weakness and in her absorption in the new infant, 
who depends entirely upon her, the mother must be constantly 
mindful of her elder child. She must let him see plainly that her 
love for him is undiminished, and teach him that the dear baby is 
a gift from God to him no less than to its father and mother. 
She must plan for the little one’s future, and awaken his latent 
manliness by making him feel that he is to be his sister’s stay and 
protector. This task will be rendered easier if the mother has 
confided to him beforehand that God was to send them a baby, 
and if she has talked with the child quietly and wisely of the joy 
and comfort the little creature would bring. 

While it is not best to have too long periods elapse between the 
births of children, it is yet a pity when they succeed one another 
very closely. The infant who comes to a home when her prede- 
cessor is only fourteen or fifteen months old crowds him out of 
the mother’s arms while he is of too tender an age to appreciate 
the for his exile. Unless the parents ave sufficiently 
wealthy to be able to engage competent nurses, one or the other 
of the children is apt to receive less than his proper share of 
attention. As the helplessness of the later comer requires that 
she shold have constant care, the older child is generally the 
sufferer, if there be one, from lack of solicitude and of petting. 





reasons 





If undue stress seems to be laid upon the necessity for bestow- 
ing tenderness and caresses upon children, it is because the writer 
believes that in many homes there is too little of it done. The 
mother’s cares are so many, her worries so constant, her moments 
of relaxation so few, that she is apt to bestow all her time and 
thought upon her children’s material comfort, and to have no lei- 
sure to devote to cuddling and cosseting them. 

The mother who manages to find space—or to make it—every day 
for a little frolic with her babies, who is able to hold them tenderly 
in her arms for a few moments as the twilight hour draws near, is 
doing more to bind her children’s hearts to her by the cords of 
tender associations than if she slaved her very life out in provid 
ing for their material wants, and refused them the outward mani 
festations of her love for them 

This may be, doubtless is, wrong and unjust. The devotion 
that shows itself in self-sacrifice and hard labor is certainly worth 
more than that which displays itself chiefly in easy caresses and 
pet But the latter are to childish ignorance something 
tangible, and far outweigh more practical services. These the lit 
of Their daily food and rai 
ment cost them no more anxiety than they do the birds of the air 
or the flowers of the field 

As the children grow older they will know better, will appreci 


names 


tle ones take as a matter 


course 


ate that the might of the parent’s love was shown less in the cher- 
ished pet words and fond touches than in the steady occupations 
that so often interfered with the play-time their mother spent with 
them. Still,even in later years, when they have learned the les- 
son, their tenderest memories will go back less to the hours when 
the mother bent over her needle sewing for them, or busied herself 
about the household cares that were to bring them comfort, than 
to the precious moments when she rocked them on her breast and 
sang to them, or told them stories as they gathered about her kuee 
in the fire-light. 

The little deposed sovereign who has hitherto ¢ njoved a monop- 
oly of these delights will gain no harm by being forced to share 
them, provided the division is judiciously managed. Often, indeed, 
the selfishness that manifests itself at a painfully early age will 
The 
elder should be taught that the little one has her rights as well as 


be held in check by the obligation of giving up to the baby. 


he, that she is not a supplanter, but shares equally with him in 
the love he has always known. The protective sense should be 
encouraged to the utmost. The little sister is to be her brother's 
especial charge, and he must be trained to feel interest and pride 
in her progress in little attainments, and in her pretty face and 
ways. When the older child is a girl the same course should be 
pursued, although the maternal instinct that lurks in the heart of 
a woman-child will probably simplify the task. 

Such a happy state of brotherly and sisterly feeling is not Uto- 
pian, One family comes to the memory where the baby was the 
pet and darling of the older child, who seemed to be ignorant of 
the very meaning of the word jealousy, so far as the little one was 
concerned. His choicest treasures were laid at her feet, his mer- 
riest laugh was hushed if she slept, and he was self-constituted 
her most devoted slave. The bond strengthened with years, and 
there was between them always a community of affectionate inter- 
est that made them more like lovers than like brother and sister. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MILLINERY. 


FEXOQUES and round hats make up the bulk of spring and sum. 

mer millinery, and are most fanciful and picturesque in de- 
sign. ‘The toque with pointed front and elongated crown is merely 
a bonnet without strings, and has come to be a most formidable 
rival of the demure little capotes and princesse bonnets that are 
not complete without a strap bow or ribbon strings tied under the 
chin; but these strings are warm and uncomfortable in summer 
weather, and unless they are too becoming to be given up they will 
be dispensed with, or at least superseded by thin lace strings tied 
in a great Louis Quatorze bow, or in a loop with an end hanging 
on one side. Lace toques and straw lace toques in nearly flat 
shapes are sent over both from Paris and London, and are trimmed 
with small soft rosettes of cométe ribbons. The trouw-trou black 
nets with ribbons drawn through the holes make stylish toques and 
turbans trfmmed with merely a cluster of violets or other small 
spring flowers, with a rosette of the ribbons set in front. Straw 
lace toques come in all colors in very open light designs, and are 
given more character by a twist of velvet passing along the edge 
next the hair, and this torsade of velvet is, like the twisted ribbon 
belts, a pretty feature of the fashions of the moment. A violet 
blue straw lace toque has a torsade of violet velvet around its 
edge and an Alsacian bow of the same velvet in front, while its 
crown is covered by two low rosettes of the narrowest ribbons, 
one rosette of leaf green, the other of violet ribbon, the colors pre- 
cisely those that nature places beside each other in a bunch of 
wood-violets. 

The round hats have low crowns with projecting brims in front 
and scarcely any brim in the back. Those called Directoire pro- 
ject straight forward from the face, shading the eyes, and are quite 
Jaden with plumes, while the Empire hat is more poke-shaped in 
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the rounded front of its brim, with a trimming inside the brim next 
the face, and another feature is the quantity of flowers upon it, 
especially the rose garlands that belong to the Empire period. 
There are wreaths of pink and yellow roses without leaves placed 
flat all along the outside of the brim, or just inside, framing the 
face, or else merely surrounding the crown. Lace also belongs 
to Empire styles, and is sometimes set in a pleated ruche outside 
the brim, a black lace ruche on a red straw hat being especially 
favored for young women and girls in their teens. The French 
models of Empire hats are not, like those of the winter, of exagger- 
ated size, but are of medium size, in the shapes just described, and 
are especially liked for demi-season, summer, and indeed for almost 
all the year, when made of black Brussels net with fly-away bows 
of black ribbon on the soft low crown, and a garland-of roses, 
either yellow or pink, with a cluster of small rose-buds placed 
as a face trimming inside the brim, and held there by a quaint 
little bow of ribbon, yellow or rose-ecolor, to match the flowers. 
Grood specimens of the Directoire hat are those of black chip or 
straw, with a band of green chip—the new Euphrates green— 
inserted in the brim. A coil of green velvet is around the crown, 
inside and out, a bunch of wheat pointing forward is stuck in the 
twist next the hair, while on the outside a great panache of green 
ostrich feathers (half-long plumes) is held against the left side of 
the crown by loops of green velvet. 

Dragon-flies, black birds, and black butterflies are fashionable 
trimmings amid flowers and feathers, and give the black note along 
with lace that is now in such favor. A red tulle shirred hat, low, 
with large brim, has black ostrich tips like a wreath all around 
the crown, while tiny twin black birds hold up the left side of the 
brim, Black English walking hats have white China crape and 
black velvet loops over the crown, fixed there by dragon-flies with 
gauzy wings outspread, Other black hats of the same shape have 
green velvet folded around the brim and upon the crown, with a 
pair of small black birds posed as if flying down the left side. 

Gold ribbons and embroideries, literal copies of those of the 
First Empire, are the trimmings for white and for black bonnets 
An Alsacian bow of gold ribbon with disks woven as its pattern 
is the trimming for black tulle capotes that are shirred on wires, 
and have a little coronet front of wired loops of fine jet beads. 
A gold bonnet of Empire shape is made of white cloth perfectly 
encrusted with golden laurel leaves; it is drawn on slender wires 
to make it very light, and its only 





garniture is a lace jabot on top, 
A 
theatre bonnet all white and gold, with gold net crown and cap 
front of pleated Empire lace, has for finish a black velvet Alsacian 
bow with gold braid edging the velvet. 


with some gold ball pins and narrow black velvet strings 


WORTH GOWNS. 


Worth retains his partiality for handsome black gowns, and for 
those of next summer has returned to the use of plain grenadine, 
the genuine old-fashioned Hernani, which he combines with black 
sprigged net, and selects the patterns that come with colored bor- 
ders. Thus black grenadine with a border of bright green stripes 
woven in it to represent green silk braid is made up over black 
silk, except in the plastron and full sleeves, which are of bright 
green silk under Chantilly net with small figures. The bodice, 
bluntly pointed in front and back, is made of finely tucked grena- 
dine, coming from the shoulders and sides in bias rows of tucks 
over the fitted silk lining. The right side laps on the left ef the 
bust, and a pleating of the grenadine forming a fichu-like collat 
crosses the back and edges the lapped front. Black net shirred 
over green silk fills up the space at the throat, and green faille 
ribbon two inches wide passes around the high collar and is tied 
in a bow on the left side. The green silk lining of the sleeves is 
slightly loose, and over this black net is placed quite full at the 
top, and is gathered to a wristband or bracelet of the ribbon with 
bow like that of the collar. The skirt has the green border across 
the foot of the front breadth, which is in large loose pleats, and 
also extending up the sides to the belt. 
draping, but a great deal of fulness. 


The back has very little 
The green ribbon is twisted 
lightly around the edge of the waist, and falls in bands of differ- 
ent lengths down the sides of the skirt. 

Ribbons are much used on black net dresses to give them their 
only touch of color, as, for instance, a skirt of plain Brussels net 
over a silk foundation is in large side pleats all around, and is 
trimmed around more than half its depth with clusters of green 
and yellow ribbons, each half or three-fourths of an inch wide, the 
lower cluster having two rows of green ribbon with one bright 
yellow row between, while the cluster above it has two yellow 
rows with green ribbon in the middle,and this is repeated alter- 
nately to the hips on the sides and back, but only to the knees in 
front, where is draped an apron of black net wrought with creamy 
daisies and much green foliage. For entire black net dresses tle 
very large meshed nets are used, and are sometimes striped length- 
wise in the waist with faille ribbons that taper in and out with the 
waist and below it, Other net dresses have glossy black moiré 
ribbon, set underneath the net to take away its too great lustre, 
around the foot of the skirt, and also down the waist. 

WHITE 


WOOL GOWNS. 


White wool for summer gowns 18 also brightened by woven col- 
ored borders in brocaded patterns of garlands, held by bow-knots, 
little flowers, vines, and branches, entirely of one color—old-rose, 
grayish green, yellow, or faded blue—or else the border is as white 
as the gown, and some fringe is knotted on its edge. Colored em- 
broidery in jardiniére designs, with velvet or faille ribbon along its 
edges, also trims white cashmere gowns, forming one side of the 
front of the waist, and a pane) or festooned drapery on the skirt. 
White nuns’ veiling isimported which has black Chantilly insertions 
with scalloped edges let in the veiling in a border at the foot, and 
in stripes up the skirt and down the bodice and sleeves. White 
bunting, veiling, cashmere, or serge gowns for young girl graduates 
are made with an accordion-pleated skirt trimmed above its hem 
witli ten or twelve rows of the narrowest feather-edge white rib- 
bon. A sash of white ribbon is twisted around the belt of the 
skirt, with ends and loops drooping behind er on the left side; 
this sash is permanently fixed on the belt so that when the skirt 
is put on after the waist has been fastened the join between the 
skirt and waist is hidden. The waist may be in Empire style, in 
full bias tucks, with a pleating around the neck and full sleeves, 
or else it may have a pointed yoke striped with the narrow ribbon 
in diagonal rows, or it may have a jacket front with revers and a 
jabot of pleatings, while the round back is finely tucked all over 
in rows from the neck to the belt. A pretty and girlish white 
gown has pale old-rose brocaded silk borders along its selvage, 
which are used at the foot of a round skirt caught up on the left 
side in Greek pleats to the waist, disclosing what seems to be 
a skirt of old-rose peau de soie, but is merely a deep scant flounce 
set on the foundation skirt. The Empire bodice Japs bias 
from the right side (without darts), showing an old-rose border 
across the front held by two small choux of the silk of the skirt, 
and a similar chow holds the Greek draped skirt. Full sleeves 
with old-rose cuffs. Some ribbons of rose brocade should be add- 
ed as a sash or cluster of bows down the left side. The easily 
twisted sashes give a pretty finish to the edge of Empire bodices. 
When the skirt has no drapery on the left side, two rows of rib- 
bon begin there at the belt, and are caught together half-way down 
the skirt, where they are tied in long flowing loops and ends that 
fall to the foot. 











BLACK FAILLE WITH COLORS. 
Very rich brocades of antique colors and designs are used in 
new ways to brighten up black faille and surah dresses They 


are made into Empire sashes containing a whole width of the 
silk with a fringed end, and are draped only across the front and 
down the left side ; they also form a vest, revers, collar, and fla 

ing cuffs 
a skirt that discloses three large pleats in the front breadth, 
has in combination a of soft dull 
old-rose, faded blue, and green in stripes, strewn with flowers, 


A black bengaline Directoire redingote, opening over 


Louis Seize brocade colors 
used for large revers beside a vest of the same which is draped 
with sprigged gilt net. A breadth of the brocade 
the front of the waist, beginning on the 1 % 
forming a wide Empire belt, and is dropped down on the left, 
where it is passed through a slit on the hip of the black redingote, 
and falls thence to the foot n 
which is tied fringe of ut 
sleeves are wrinkled around the armhole and have deep brocaded 
cuffs 


silk 


sash 





of a 
crosses rht side 





n a wide loop and single end, ir 





all the colors in the bro« de e co 


The standing collar is of the brocade in front with black 


the back. Some 


at very large engraved buttons 
the jacket front of the redingote 


are set on 
Another pretty faille redingote 
has a narrow vest with revers that roll back and are wired like an 
Elizabethan collar, made of pale blue satin brocaded with silver 
The front of the collar and the cuffs are of brocade, and some 
very rich jet ornaments are on the coat, with jet fringe pendent 
on the sides, 


What is called the Marie Antoinette dress because of its fichu 


l 





draperies is also weil represented in black faille with gray China 
crape striped with black for the fichu, over-skirt, and sash with 
fringed ends, The black silk bodice is pointed, and the gray erape 
is knotted on the shoulders, then drawn down as a fichu in front 
and back to tle waist line. The lower skirt of silk is in ample 
pleats, and is covered below the belt in front : 


of the erape laid in side pleats and fringed 


bya pointed apron 
At the back the 


gray erape descends to the foot from the waist, and there is a 





broad fringed sash of the crape hanging on the right side. 








gown has no suggestion of the paniers worn by the unfortunate 
queen, but is made, as are most new dresses, to drape slightly out 
ward from the waist to the foot, a single short steel supporting 
it low across the back ‘ 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. AITKEN, Soy, 
& Co.: Worruineton, Smiru, & Co ARNOLD, ConsraBLe, & Co 


James McCreery & Co.; and E. J. Dennina & Co 





PERSONAT. 

J. W. ALEXANDER has just finished a portrait of W. D, Howel 
which is not only a fine bit of painting, but an admirable likeness. 
It is life size, half length. Ti is represented sitting in 
an old-style wooden chair, with his profile turned to the publi 
The pose is easy and natural, and coming upon it suddenly, one 
might easily believe that the man himself was there in the fles z 
Mr. Alexander says that he never had a better sitter than Mr. How- 
ells, and that it was really no trouble at all to paint him. The 
is a much greater difference in-sitters than the general public in 
a 


> novelist 





fines There are some who a 


i e so unsympathetic and “ hdgety 
that they almost drive an artist craz , and it is no wonder if when 


e unsatisfactory. 


their pictures are finished they a 
—A young man with an inquiring turn of mind has been writi 
to various authors to ¢ 


k how many hours’ 





sleep a hight they re 


quire to feel refreshed. Edward Everett Hale and George W. 
Cable find that seven hours’ s eep serves their purpose ; Mr. Ste 
man and Mr. Howells would woo the drowsy god for eight; while 


Mrs. Burnett finds six as many as she wants. 

—Mr. Ward McAllister, whose fate it seems to be to arbitrate 
in matters of social moment in New York, is about fifty-five years 
He is a large man and a blond, and looks not unlike t 
late Louis Napoleon. Mr. McAllister is a lawyer by profession, 
but he does not practise, having sufhic 
He law in San Francisco, 
and a daughter who has recently made her début in society. M 
MeAllister belongs to the Ward family, of which the well-known 
‘Uncle Sam” Ward was a member, a branch of which settled in 
California. 

—Admiral and Mrs. Porter have just celebrated 
wedding at their home in Washington 
tations sent 


of age. 


ent means to live on with 


out this exertion. has a son practising 


their golden 
Over twelve hundred invi 
were out. One of the most notable presents Was a 
golden slipper made of yellow China asters and immortelles, and 
filled with roses, from the President and Mrs, Harrison. A card 


attached to the present bore the inse ription, 





“Oh, those golden slippers that have lain away 

[ will wear them again on my wedding day!” 

The host and hostess received their 

children and grandchildren. Admiral Porter, who is remarkably 

well preserved for his vears, was dressed in full uniform, while 

Mrs. Porter wore a white silk 
brocade. 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Sands, of Baltimore, who has just celebrated 

her one-hundredth birthday, was the wife of a soldier of the Revo- 


guests surrounded by their 


gown With an over-skirt of gold 


lution, and has herself actually smelled British gunpowder, hav 
ing followed her husband to camp when Baltimore was attacked 
in 1812. 

—Mr. A. J. Drexel, the Philadelphia banker, has recently put 
chased the Louella Mansion, at Wayne, fifteen from 
Philadelphia, for the establishment of the “ Drexel Industrial Col 
for Girls.’ Mr 
building and endowment fund of this college, which will aecommo- 
date 300 girls. 


miles out 


lege Drexel has set aside $1,500,000 for the 
There will be no charge for instruction, and only 
board. Philadelphia seems to be enjoving an 
epidemic of philanthropy just now 


a nominal fee for 


—Among the classes whose misfortunes or helplessness make 
a constant appeal to the charitable, none stand in more urgent 
need of judicious aid than the women discharged, after a longe: 


r shorter period, from the public institutions on Blackwell's 
Island. Homeless, penniless, and wellnigh friendless, they step 
ashore at the foot of East Twenty-sixth Street ready to the 
sport ot any fate. To afford them shelter and give them a new 





be 


start in life, providing them with employment, and securing situ- 
ations for those who are worthy, the Riverside Rest, at 310 East 
It is hoped that 
in time this refuge, already well established, may become alto 
gether self-supporting. At present it requires the kindly assist- 
ance of generous friends, and in its interest a unique and very 
attractive concert, under the patronage of Mrs. William T. Blodg- 
ett, Mrs. F. A. P. Barnard, Professor R. O. Doremus, and others 
will be given in Chickering Hall on Saturday evening, March 23d 
The music will be rendered by a full orchestra composed of peo 
ple of all ages, men, women, and children, who, under the leadet 


Twenty-sixth Street, opens its hospitable doors. 


ship of Mr. Theodore John, have arrived at a degree of precision 
and delicacy far surpassing the ordinary proficiency of 
skilled amateurs. To Mrs. J. G. Curtis, with whom originated the 
happy thought of organizing this orchestra, and who has labored 
unremittingly for its success, the fortunate attendants on the con- 
cert referred to will owe a debt of gratitude, since these artists 
have not hitherto plaved in public, and do not expect to play 
again, their object in appearing being to add to the funds of the 
Riverside Rest. 


evel 
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PARIS FASHIONS, 
{[Feom Ovr Own Cor- 
RESPONDENT. } 
tig principal spring 

wraps are the cape, 
the jacket, and the pe 


lisse, remodelled in vari- 


ous ways. The pelisse, 
which is the long cloak, 
is made of very rich 
fabrics, as well as of 
woollens of various de- 
grees of modesty Sev- 


eral which I have re 
cently seen making are 
typical of the class. 


One is of light-weight 
cloth in swallow gray, 
which is gray tinged 
with blue, lined with 


changeable silk in two 
tones, of which the 
darker is that of the 
cloth Another is of 
fine golden brown wool- 
len, with embroidery in 
traw colore j silk. This 
bal cond pelisse has 
sleeves which reach to 
the hem of the garment, 
ornamented on the up- 
per part with a panel of 
straw-colored embroid- 
ery eight inches in 
width; the plastron, 
back ornament, and col- 
lar are decorated with 
the same embroidery, 
Another very handsome 
pelisse is of silk jersey 
cloth in prune - color, 
A yoke of prune-color- 
ed velvet covers the 
shoulders as deep as a 
small cape: in the back 
the point of the yoke 
passes beyond the waist 
and forms a rounded 
tab below ; on the fronts 
there are twelve or four- 
teen rows of shirring 
below the yoke to fit it 
in about the arms. It 
is lined with tea-rose 
surah, 
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Fig. 1.—COLLARETTES. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Frock ror Carp From 1 
ro 8 Years ovp.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. [X., Figs. 56-59. 
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Frock ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 9-18. 
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Fig. 2.—Empromwery ror Frock, Fic. 1 
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CauisTHENIC Dress ror Girt FROM 13 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 30-85. 


To 15 YEARS OLD. 





. 
Fig. 





Fig. 2.—CoLLARETTE AND CUFF. 
For description see Supplement. 


1.—Frock ror CHILD FROM 1 TO 


Years otp.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern, design, and description see 


Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs 


8. 52-55. 








Capes are made 
in various fashions, 
Among them is the 
standard Carrick, 
composed of two or 
three small capes 
placed one over an- 
other. Whatever the 
shape of the cape, it 
must leave the waist 
and elbows uncover- 
ed. <A very pretty 
sape still in the mo- 
diste’s hands is of vel- 
vet in pilgrim brown, 
which is a sort of 
dead-leaf brown, It 
is covered with em- 
broidery in silks and 
tinted metals in tones 
lighter and darker 
than the velvet 
ground. The em- 
broidery is in a de- 
sign of oak leaves— 
an Empire style—with 
a Greek edge border 
which has an oak leaf 
in every angle. This 
cape is single—not 
double or triple. It 
is to be worn with a 
toilette composed of a 
redingote of light pil- 
grim brown fleur de 
cygne silk, opening on 
a velvet skirt of a 
darker tone than the 
velvet in the cape. 

Another style of 
wrap is called a visite- 
jacket, and is exactly 
what its name indi- 
cates—a compound of 
the jacket and visite. 
The front is like that 
of a_ tight-fitting 
jacket, with narrow 
8 eeves ; the back isin 
visite shape, with the 
sleeve form attached, 
which stops short in 
the shoulder seam, 
and hangs straight 


Frock ror Girt FroM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 44-51, 
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EMBROIDERED PARASOL. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 29. 


Pe.issk with Empromery.—Front. 
[For Back, see Page 252 | 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. I., Figs. 1-8, 


down the arm like a page’s mantle. 
This wrap is worn with a visiting toi- 
lette. It is made sometimes in trellis- 
work of black or a color, ornamented 
with galloon and drops of silk and 
metal. Metal still keeps a prominent 
place in ornaments and embroideries— 
almost as prominent as in the toilettes 
of the sixteenth century. 

Straight full-skirted undraped dress- 
es will presently bring in again an era 
of scarfs and shawls. The scarfs are 
an accomplished fact, and are being 
brought out in crépe de Chine with open 
embroidery. As to the shawls, it may 
seem a more difficult matter. And yet 
such things are sometimes accomplished 
by a single stroke. The momentary ca- 
price of some pretty and fashionable 
young woman to drape herself in a shawl 
may turn the current and bring down 
upon us the thousands of shawls that 
were banished so many years ago. 
Scarfs will be adopted by young girls 
and young women in general, They are 
already being prepared to match dress- 
es. This, for instance, is a costume 
now in the embroiderers’ hands: The 
dress is of white batiste covered with 
open embroidery; the under-skirt is of 
white silk, pleated only on the left side, 
on which the batiste skirt with which 
it is covered is slashed from top to bot- 
tom, showing the silk pleating of the 
under-skirt. The round corsage is 
shirred to a yoke of embroidery. The 
scarf to match is of white batiste cover- 
ed with embroidery ; it is quite narrow, 
not more than twenty inches in width. 

Hats show great diversity of form, 
and indeed it is possible for each woman 
to have her own individual hat and still 
conform to the fashions. For the mo- 
ment girls and young women are unit- 
ing on berets and toques of all kinds. 
Young women are also wearing ravish- 
ing small capotes, smaller than ever, 
made of embroidery in gay colors and 
gold. Not very much of the material 
is required, a mere scrap forming the 
crown of the bonnet, which is framed 
in a binding of plush or velvet. In 
spite of all the berets, toques, and ca- 
potes, there are great numbers of wide- 
brimmed round hats, and even of the 
ugly scuttle-brimmed variety. If any- 
thing can make them uglier than they 
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EMBROIDERED MonoGram. 
E. F. 


EMBROIDERED Mono- 
GRaM.—S. N, 


Hanaing Waste-pParer Basket. Parasot Hanpies. 
For design and description see Supplement, 
No, X., Fig. 60. 


Paraso. HanpLes. 
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Fig. 1.—Srrirvep anp Piain Woot Costume.—{For descrip. see Suppl.) Fig. 2.—Casumere Gown.—(For descrip. see Suppl.) 
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Brack Lace Parasot 
For description see Supplement. 


PELISseE witH Lone SLEEVES.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 252. ] 


For description see Supplement. 


ire in themselves, that adjunct is t 
large gathered veil which is the « uprice 


of the moment. T 





> brim of the hat 
projects like the roof of a Swiss cot 
tage, and the veil is prevented from ful- 
filling the accepted destiny of a veil b 
being hel ; : 


which i 


fat a distance from the face, 
hidden in the depths of the 


hat The beauty of a pretty face is 
quite eclipsed but ther o is the ug 
ness of an ugly one, which may perhaps 


be regarded as a compensation 


Many of the fashionables of Pari 


prolonged their stay in the country last 
season in view of the Exposition this 
season. Every Parisian, each in his 
own sphere, will have a host of guests 
to entertain, to whom to do the hon 
ors of Paris, consequently it will be 
necessary to remain in the city and 
receive during part of the summer 
The se social obligations are hav or 
their effect on the fashions of the sea 


son, which will be as sumptuous as our 
warm summer weather will permit, 
The new toilettes already ordered, in- 
stead of being the ordinary country 
dresses, are quite inordinately expen 
sive. Dinner and reception toilettes 
are of unheard-of splendor. These, 
like last winter’s evening dresses, are 
principally in the Empire style, with 
shirred and draped bodices, wide sasl 
es, and much gold embroidery. B 
even visiting dresses are not less lu 
urious and quite as fanciful as the oth 
ers. Handsome silks of light tints or 
dinarily reserved for evening toilettes 
ire worn during the day High-throat 
ed dresses are made of peau de soie 
and fleur de cygne in pale antique blue 
pale old-rose, straw-color, and ever 
cream white Tulle is used in com 
bination with them, white as well as 
black, embroidered in chenille, in gold 
or silver, or tiny pearl beads, 

The most marvellous passementeries 
are used for trimming. The advances 
made in this industry in Paris in the 
last few years are unsurpassed. Ruches 
of all sorts are much used for trim 
ming. Belts, collars, and wristbands 
are covered with embroidery Some 
of the small jacket bodices are so stiff 
with rich embroidery that they will 
stand alone. For all this sumptuous- 





ness, street dresses will remain austere- 









ey te we 
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ly simple; this deliriam of riches is confined to 
the house 

Hair-dressing is as varied as the hats which 
The rage for Empire dresses has 
brought the high coiffure to the front again, and 
added a new feature in the shape of narrow 
bandeaux of gold, silver, flowers, or ribbon, worn 
single The hair is curled and 
worn in picturesque disorder over the forehead. 
Thanks to the Empire stvle there are also rows 
of accroche-cenrs ov heart-breakers, flat ringlets 
like the old-time Montagues, worn on the fore. 
head. Then there are small fompels or puffs, 
closely curled like the fleece of a sheep, which 
look very well under the brim of a hat or in the 
front of a toque. 

Corsages are almost all arranged to be com- 
pleted by a guimpe. Most guimpes are of silk of 
a different color from the dress. In some cases the 
guimpe is of so much greater importance that the 
corsage itself might rather be considered as the 


are worn, 


double, or tr iple. 


Sometimes the corsage consists only 
of two draperies, which separate at the waist and 
spread upward to the shoulders, where they are 
held together by a knot of ribbon. The sleeves 
in this case are of the material of the guimpe, 
which may, according to circumstances, be of 
cream surah embroidered with gold, or of old- 


accessory. 


rose or old-blue surah embroidered in old silver, 
or white or gray surah with steel embroidery. 
The guimpe is generally shirred at the neck, and 
when there are sleeves of the same materia! they 
are full, and gathered to an embroidered wrist- 
band. With other corsages that open less wide- 
ly the sleeves are of the dress material. A pret- 
ty combination is a tobacco brown bengaline dress 
with a guimpe of shrimp pink surah embroidered 
in old-silver. 

Fancy runs riot in the class of objects now 
summed up under the general title of corsage 
trimmings. There are large square collars of 
white lace with the design picked out in gold; 
around the neck of this collar is an erect band 
of lace like a Medicis collar. This lace is held by 
fine wire covered with white thread, which looks 
like a thread of the lace itself; the wire is fast- 
ened at the straight edge, brought out to the 
scalloped edge, there curved and bent back to the 
straight edge, and so on throughout the collar, 
forming a perfect framework for the lace; the 
straight edge is slightly gathered, and tle lace is 
curved outward by bending the wire. This is a 
very fashionable collar, At the throat is a bow 
of white ribbon embroidered or brocaded in gold. 
The very narrow ribbon called comet ribbon, the 
width used for trimming babies’ caps, is much 
used for corsage trimmings, massed in tufts and 
rosettes. This ribbon is drawn through rows of 
Jace beading to form neck ruches, which are fin 
ished with chour of the same ribbon. Pretty 
tichus of silk muslin with lace are much used for 
corsage trimming. A square of thirty-two inches 
of the muslin is used, The two back corners are 
rounded, and the edge trimmed with wide or nar- 
row ‘ace. The fichu is drawn in careless folds 
about the open throat of a corsage. Sometimes 
the rounded corners are draped on the front to 
fill in an opening; at others it is crossed on the 
front, the ends hidden lower down in a corselet. 
Pretty plastrons of silk muslin are worn with 
velvet jackets, trimmed with a collar and belt of 
Jace. Other corsage trimmings are composed of 
feather bands of various colors, and nothing softer 
or more becoming to the face can be imagined ; 
the bands are used on the front of an open cor- 
sage and at the edge of the half-long sleeves. 
Guimpes have already been mentioned. They 
re worn shirred and plain both, and are not 
confined to silk only, but made also of silk and 
cotton muslin and tulles and gauzes of all kinds. 

Emmecine Raymonp, 











A SNOW IDYL* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruor or “A Parinorss or Turis,” “ Mapoap 
VioLer,” ETO 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CAPTURE OF A KING 
beer wild weather continued. 


invisible by reason of this universal white smoke, 
save for a few spectral arms of trees—faint, 
ghostly, unsubstantial things, half looming through 
the whirling maze of snow and sleet. The grouse 
that had paired in the previous month had pack- 
ed again: occasionally, when the horizon widened 
out a little, a broad cloud of some two or three 
hundred of them could be seen winirring across 
the marshy swamp down by the Mudal. The 
red deer had descended from the heights, driven 
hy hunger to the shores of the loch. Once, by 
the aid of a glass, Miss Anne made out a hind 
and her calf that were quietly feeding, or trying 
to feed, within a dozen yards of the Betty-Hill 
road. Sheep that had prematurely been sent up 
into the high regions had a sorrowful time of it ; 
the twigs of the taller heather, protruding through 
the snow, were about all the grazing they could 
get. Spring it nominally was, but it looked more 
like midwinter. 

Not that it mattered very much to the three 
English strangers at the inn. Miss Anne was 
perforce a prisoner, and the other two were quite 
content to keep her company. Even when a ces- 
sation of the snow and a bright morning took 
Sydney Durham away sketching or salimon-fish- 
ing during the day, he was always back for af- 
ternoon tea with these two friends. Then he 
and Miss Anne played chess till dinner - time. 
Dinner they had together in the public room ; 
and a very merry and vivacious little party they 
formed. Thereafter Miss Ennerby generally re- 
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Sometimes for 
days together the whole outer world would be 
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tired into a book, leaving the two others to a 
long, rambling chat by the peat fire. Of what 
did they not talk during these snug and plea- 
sant evenings—having the experiences of two 
lives to compare? And what an interest each 
took in the other’s adventures; and how anx- 
ious they were to find out each other’s opinion 
on even the most trivial subject! It seemed 
as if these after-dinner hours were never long 
enough for their confessions and confidences. 
“Can it be so late as that?” was the usual 
exclamation when Miss Anne rose to take her 
leave. 

But of course the end of this halcyon period 
was approaching. One evening as they sat by 
the fire, like a youthful Darby and Joan (“ Bess” 
was, as usual, plunged in her book), Miss Anne 
said to him, almost with a touch of sadness: 

“It will be strange to look back on all this 
time. It seems to have been so interesting and 
pleasant and delightful, in spite of the rough 
weather. It is quite a new experience for me 
—living in a distant little inn, and surrounded 
by nothing but moorlands and hills.” 

“You mustn’t think it is always like this in 
the spring here,” said he, repeating a former 
warning. “The usual drawback of Sutherland- 
shire in the spring is the long- continued fine 
weather; that dries up all the rivers and lowers 
the lochs.” 

“Tam afraid I shall have to leave,” she said, 
“before I can see Sutherlandshire in beautiful 
weather.” 

“You leaving?” he exclaimed. “ Why? When? 
Surely vou cannot be so foolish as to think of 
such a thing! There’s nothing you should give 
such an abundance of time to as a bad sprain, if 
you want a thorough recovery.” 

“Mr. Durham,” she said, with a good-humored 
smile, “* you don’t think I have remained here all 
this while merely on account of a sprain? You 
see that I can get about a little; Dr. Douglas 
told me last week that I could go south at any 
time, provided I took a little care.” 

“Why run any risk ?” said he,warmly, “ What 
is the advantage ?” 

“Well, I aim not called upon to make the ex- 
periment just at present,” she continued. “ The 
fact is, my father has still a fancy for trying the 
salmon-fishing, if only he could get those affairs 
in Lisbon satisfactorily settled. One day he writes 
telling me that I may look forward to leaving al- 
most at once, the next he says I am to remain, 
just in case he may be able to come here for a 
fortnight. Of course he knows that Bess is with 
me, and that it is of no consequence how long 
I have to stay. I am sure J am in no hurry to 
leave; I have found being shut up in the snow- 
storm delightful; but it is all owing to you, Mr. 
Durham, and your kindness.” 

He paid no heed to the pretty compliment: his 
startled thoughts were far away. 

“ ] hope, Miss Anne,” said he, after a minute’s 
silence, “that when I come to London you will 
let me call and see you sometimes.” 

She lowered her eyes quickly, and there was 
some embarrassment in her answer. 

“We have no regular house in London,” she 
said, evasively. ‘ Before we came here we were 
staying for some time with my uncle, down near 
Bristol.” 

*“ Yes, but you must be coming to London oc 
casionally,”” he responded, “ especially if your fa- 
ther is going to take a house there. And you will 
stay at a hotel, of course.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “that is how we have done 
hitherto. But papa was not quite satisfied with 
the last one; he talked of making a change. No 
doubt,” she added, still with her eyes cast down, 
“you will see papa in London, and he will tell 
you where we are.” 

Long after Miss Anne had left that night 
Sydney sat before the fire, pondering over the 
curious reserve with which she had met his pro- 
posal that he should come and see her in Lon- 
don. Did she wish the familiar and intimate 
friendship that had been assiduously cultivated 
here in these wilds to revert to a mere distant 
acquaintance in the south? Nay, she must have 
known that he was cherishing other and far 
more daring hopes. Was this a hint to him that 
dreams that might be toyed with in these -ro- 
mantic solitudes must be excluded from the busy 
world to which they were both about to return ? 
And then he recurred to Miss Ennerby’s warn- 
ings as to Mr. Hague’s idea of the future of his 
only unmarried daughter. Was Miss Anne cog- 
nizant of his plans? 


’ 


%—did she give her assent 
to them ?—was it only gentle consideration that 
caused her now to intimate to him that hence- 
forth he must find any acquaintanceship between 
him and her something to be settled and defined 
by her father ? 

He did not sleep much that night ;-and when 
the morning broke fair and blue-skied, with a 
new feeling of warmth in the air, that also 
seemed to confirm his fears. Here was the end 
of the snow-time approaching ; and here the end 
of the happy days and weeks that he and she 
had spent together, isolated from all the rest of 
the world. After breakfast he went down to the 
loch. It was a clear, calm, voiceless day; the 
water so smooth that the broad reflections of the 
snow were broken only by the ripples caused by 
the boat and the cars—ripples that flashed a 
sudden blue across the shining white. But he 
was not thinking much of either painting or of 
fishing ; he was thinking only of Miss Anne’s 
going away, and of the abrupt conclusion of the 
simple little idyl of friendship—or more than 
friendship—that had sung itself into existence 
in these still solitudes. How could he let her go 
without speaking—without hinting to her of the 
tender aspirations he had formed? At one time, 
indeed, he had been vain enough to fancy that 
she herself might be looking forward to some 
such confession. At any rate, she could hardly 
rebuke him, or be offended by his untoward 
boldness; for surely it was nothing but the natu- 





ral result of the marked encouragement (which 
might, alas! have only been prompted by kind- 
ness) that she had bestowed on him during all 
those happy hours and days. 

At lunch-time he was still in the same per- 
turbed frame of mind, notwithstanding that a 
beautiful, clean-run, silvery fish of fourteen 
pounds weight lay beside him on the snow. 
Was he to peril his chances by a premature 
avowal? Or, on the other hand, was he to let 
her slip away from him—to be lost in the crowd 
of London—to have their close companionship in 
the far north become a thing of memory only, 
and not a binding tie? Sometimes he thought 
he would confide in “ Bess,” and beg for her good 
offices of intermediation; and then again he 
would put that aside as a cowardly makeshift. 
The main thing before his eves was that Mr, 
Hague, whose plans seemed to be of the most in- 
choate description, might at any moment sudden- 
ly summon Miss Anne away to the south; and 
this parting might be nothing more than a formal 
“Good-by” at the door of the inn, whatever 
longing or regret or wistful hopes might be in 
their hearts. 

That afternoon, as Sydney presented himself 
in Miss Anne’s apartment, he seemed unusually 
grave and preoccupied, while she, on the other 
hand, was particularly merry, for she had just 
given “‘Bess’’a most merciless beating at draughts, 
and the defeated player was pretending to be very 
much annoyed. Of course, when the tea-things 
had been removed, and the chessmen put on the 
board, Miss Anne adopted a more serious de- 
meanor, for chess is not a thing to be trifled 
with; and these two had found themselves so 
well matched that the contest was keen. Syd- 
ney now paid Miss Anne’s skill the compliment 
of playing his very best; even that did not al- 
ways avail him 

But on this particular occasion Miss Anne’s 
skill was hardly called into requisition, her op- 
ponent manoeuvred so badly. At the outset, or 
near the outset, he made a wrong guess as to her 
aim, and therefore got more and more confused, 
until it seemed that destruction was marching 
down upon him, from which he could only save 
himself by the sacrifice of his queen. At this 
moment Miss Ennerby came over from the win- 
dow table at which she was sitting. 

“May I borrow your ink-bottle, Miss Anne ?”’ 
she said. 

“Yes, dear; you will find it in my dressing-case 
upstairs,” was the reply; and therewith “ Bess” 
left the room, quietly shutting the door behind 
her. 

And at the same second a frantic thrill of 
anxiety shot through Sydney’s heart: he was 
about to dare all: the opportunity might never 
return, 

“Miss Anne,” said he, rather breathlessly, 
“you spoke last night of going away, and I 
spoke of the possibility of seeing you in Lon- 
don; of course—you knew—I meant more than 
that—” 

There was something in the tone of his voice 
that startled her; she looked up in surprise, 
then instantly lowered her eyes again: her fin- 
gers tightened themselves on the pawn she was 
about to move. 

“Of course I meant more than that, far more, 
though I daren’t say it then. We have seen a 
great deal of each other here, and got to know 
each other very well; and I have been bold 
enough to look forward to something more than 
even your friendship, delightful as that has been. 
And I could not let you go away south without 
saying a word to you—dear Anne, tell me that I 
haven't spoken too soon—tell me that you have 
already guessed—” 

“Oh, Mr. Durham,” said she, looking up with 
troubled eyes, and the fingers that held the pawn 
were all trembling. “I—I did guess—and I was 
afraid—and I wish you had not spoken to me 
Yes, I was afraid; I thought after I went away, 
after we were separated, it would be better; you 
would forget our being so long together and so 
much with each other. And I hope we shall al- 
ways be friends—always—always.” 

“Friends?” said he, almost in a tone of re- 
proach. “And nothing more! Why?” 

“T cannot tell you without—without confessing 
that I have been thinking of it,” said she, in great 
embarrassment, “ and—and—before you spoke a 
word.” 

“But I was sure you knew—I was sure you 
must know,” he said, eagerly. “ What has that 
to do with it? No, dear Anne; tell me why I 
may not look forward to your becoming my wife 
—some day—no matter how far off? I don’t 
care how long I wait for such a prize. Tell me 
what you fear may come in the way. Is it your 
father ?” 

“T don’t know what he would say,” she said, 
rather sadly and hopelessly. 

“Is that the only obstacle ?” he asked, quickly. 

She did not answer; her eyes were downcast. 

“Dear,” said he, in tones of earnest entreaty, 
““we may not have another chance of speaking to- 
gether. All I want you to say is this, that if your 
father can be brought to agree, you will not say 
no. That-is all the promise I want; will you 
give it to me ?” 

There was no word; her eyes were still down- 
cast. 

“ Ah, you do not care to say it: will you give 
me your hand, then ?” he pleaded. 

The trembling fingers released their hold of 
the pawn, and she was just about timidly to ex- 
tend her small white hand across the board, when, 
with a warning cough, the good, considerate drag- 
on, “ Bess,” opened the door. Miss Anne caught 
hold of one of the pieces, and made a wild move 
—she knew not what. Sydney pretended to be 
studying the game, but he was far too excited 
and muddled to understand anything about it. 
Miss Ennerby came up to the table. 

“How are you getting on?” said she, lightly. 
“T thought there was danger threatening you, 








Mr. Durham. But, good gracious, what’s that! 
Why, you haven’t got a king! Where’s your 
king gone to, Mr. Durham ?” 

Poor Miss Anne! Blushing furiously, she had 
to confess that she had inadvertently snatched 
away the king instead of the queen, and with 
nervous haste she proceeded to exchange the 
pieces; but as Miss Ennerby perceived that the 
now removed queen had been taken by a solitary 
pawn, that must have galloped right across the 
board for the purpose, the astute young lady 
went off to her letter-writing without a word. 

Mr. Sydney Durham was in a particularly gay 
and cheerful humor all that evening; and he 
kept regarding Miss Anne in a very kind and af- 
fectionate way, though the young lady never by 
any accident met his glance. “ Bess” was con- 
vinced in her own mind that something not un- 
important had happened during the ten minutes 
in which she was assiduously searching for an 
ink-bottle that was staring her in the face; but 
she wisely concluded that it was not her business 
to speak until she was spoken to. She thought 
it highly probable she would learn quite enough 
before the night was out. 

But as for Sydney, when the two young folks 
had retired and left him to his solitary reveries, 
the joy with which he had received Miss Anne’s 
mute assurance of her regard for him was suc- 
ceeded by a good deal of anxious questioning as 
to why his dear Anne should fear her father’s 
refusal. Was it the mere timidity of maiden- 
hood; or had Miss Ennerby’s talking about Mr. 
Hague’s ambitious designs with regard to the 
future of his daughter been a sort of warning 
addressed to himself? It was clear that Mr. 
Hague had never heard of him or of his work, 
until the arrival of father and daughter at Inver- 
mudal; to the elderly gentleman this young ar- 
tist was merely one of the light-hearted, light- 
pursed, amusing Bohemian fraternity, whose 
sketches he would look at some day with a view 
to the extension of a little friendly patronage. 
But to give his daughter to this unknown Jand- 
scape-painter: what would Sir Thomas and Lady 
Hendrick say ? 

How sincerely that night did Sydney wish that 
the Royal Academicians had elected him an As- 
sociate! He had never talked slightingly of the 
honor, as young painters are apt to do—until 
they receive it; on the other hand, he had never 
coveted it much, except as a compliment paid by 
one’s fellow-artists; but now, how he wished he 
could have put the magic letters “ A.R.A.” be- 
fore this ambitious papa as some kind of war- 
ranty of his position! How, otherwise, was Mr. 
Hague to be got to understand? Sydney could 
not very well sit down and write, “ Dear Mr. Ag- 
new,—There’s a man whose daughter I am anx- 
ious to marry who knows nothing about me and 
may wantto know. Would you mind telling him 
what the public think of my work, and what 
price they are willing to pay for my landscapes ? 
Yours sincerely, Sydney Durham.” That. could 
hardly be expected to form part of the transac- 
tions between Mr. Agnew and himself. 


a _ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FINALE. 


Her came to him from another and quite un- 
expected quarter. The very next morning, as it 
chanced, Miss Anne received a letter from her 
papa, She opened it with some trepidation—she 
hardly knew why; but ere she had finished read- 
ing it she was as rose-red as the maiden in the 
ballad when “ Glenogie sat down.” For this 
was what Mr. Hague had to say to his daughter: 


“My pear AnnéE,—I have at last got every- 
thing settled about those brats of Mrs. Birrels, 
and hope to leave on Monday night next, or per- 
haps Tuesday, reaching you the following even- 
ing. Perhaps I have not missed so much, after 
all, if the weather has been so severe as you say; 
and I am looking forward to getting a salmon or 
two as a reward for my trouble and worry on be- 
half of other people. 

“Ts Mr. Durham still at Inver-mudal? I sin- 
cerely trust he is, for I wish to know more of him 
—I very much wish to know more of him. How 
I came to hear something of him in the south 
was the result of a very odd coincidence. You 
may remember that I could not accept the invi- 
tation of the Fishmongers’ Company which ar- 
rived just as we were leaving for Inver-mudal ? 
Very well, when I first came back from Lisbon 
I found I should be in London, after all, on that 
very evening; and so I consulted our good friend 
Marjoribanks, who eventually got me a renewal of 
the invitation, and accordingly I went. You may 
judge of my satisfaction when I found myself 
placed next ———, R.A.; and of course, when the 
great man and I had talked a little while, I ven- 
tured to tell him of my project of forming a col- 
lection of contemporary art. Naturally that was 
to him an interesting subject, and I need not tell 
you all the hints he gave me; what I am coming 
to is that I chanced to ask him if he had ever 
heard of Mr. Durham. You should have seen 
his surprise—indeed, I was heartily ashamed of 
my own ignorance. ‘Heard of him?’ (indeed, 
has rather a crushing way with him). ‘My 
good sir, Sydney Durham is one of the very first 
of living landscape-painters! Outside the Acad- 
emy there’s nobody to compete with him; and 
inside the Academy he'll be very soon.’ Then 
he asked me if I was lucky enough to have any 
of Mr. Durham’s work; and I had to confess that 
I had never even seen it, or thought of asking to 
be allowed to see it. And by-and-by, when I told 





him how I had met Mr. Durham in the Highlands, 
he said enough to convince me that we had rath- 
er mistaken the young man’s position—entirely 
mistaken it, in fact, for it seems he is quite ‘a 
well-known figure in society, and has one of the 
handsomest of the houses that the artists all be- 
gan building eight or ten years ago. Besides, he 
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is of good family—a nephew of the Bishop of 
Wychester, I am told. I could see for myself 
when at Inver-mudal that Mr. Durham was a 
very good-humored person, and I sincerely trust 
that he was not offended by my rather too famil- 
iar and cavalier treatment of him, which arose 
from ignorance of his true position. If he is 
still there I hope you will pay him every atten- 
tion in your power, so as to make amends. With 
a little tact you could let him understand that 
we quite know who he is; and it would come bet- 
ter from you if you would convey to him that 
both of us hope that an acquaintanceship begun 
in that distant little inn may not be broken off 
when he returns to town. 
thing abont getting us tickets for the Private 
View? You must recall the subject, and say 
we shall be most pleased to go round the Acad- 
emy with him; then I can ask him to dinner, 
and in the buying of those pictures I shall be en- 
tirely guided by his advice. It is just possible, 
of course that, after I left, you saw but little of 
Mr. Durham ; but since Miss Ennerby joined you I 
hope vou did not fail to resume the acquaintance, 
and that you have shown him every courtesy and 
consideration.” 


Did he not say some- 


“Have 1?” said Miss Anne to herself, with 
burning cheeks, and yet with a kind of frightened 
laugh. ‘Well, I think I have—perhaps more 
than papa will care to hear about.” 

And very quickly she took this letter to her 
friend and companion, Miss Ennerby, and asked 
her to read it; for if ‘‘ Bess” had begun to sus- 
pect that Miss Anne was showing just a little too 
much favor to the young artist, was not this a 
kind of justification? Miss Ennerby read the 
letter through with a perfectly grave face. As 
she handed it back she would not take any notice 
of the telltale color still lingering in the young 
lady’s forehead. It was with perfectly demure 
eyes that she said, 

“Your papa will be quite pleased that you and 
Mr. Durham have continued friends.” 

But “Bess” was a kindly and considerate crea- 
ture; and that afternoon, as the two young folk 
were, as usual, at their chess, she was again called 
away. It was not an ink-bottle this time; it was 
a book. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, “I wonder where 
I can have left that 7inted Venus 
been upstairs.” 

And upstairs she went. 

, Mr. Durham ?” said Miss 
Anne, naming the famous Academician whom her 
father had had the good fortune to meet. 

“Oh yes, very well,” he made answer. 

“Papa met him the other evening; and he 


it must have 


“Do you know — 


spoke a good deal about you,” she continued, 

“T hope he did not say anything against me,” 
he remarked. 

“Ohno; quite the other way,” said Miss Anne, 
pleasantly. ‘“ Very much the other way. I would 
read you what he said, but it might make you 
vain.” 

“Well, it would,” he confessed, “ for I value 
that man’s opinion more than that of any other 
living painter—and that’s the honest truth.” 

“ Papa will be here next Tuesday or Wednes 
day,” she said. 

“Oh, indeed !” said he, quickly looking up—for 
he wished to see how she herself regarded this 
intelligence ; but her eyes were intently fixed on 
the chess-board, however much or little she saw 
of the game. 

“ And—and he hopes to find you here, Mr. 
Durham—” 

“They generally call me Sydnéy,” he observed, 
with just a touch of reproach; 
quaintances do.” 

“_and—and he hopes that you and I have 
continued friends since he 

“Oh, I can assure him of that,” the young man 
answered, with great cheerfulness ; indeed some- 
thing seemed to say to him that the tone of the 
letter received that morning was distinctly favor- 
able to his hopes. 

“And you are not to forget the engagement 
about the Private View,” Miss Anne resumed, in 
humble obedience to instructions, “ if you can get 
tickets. And he hopes you will come and dine 
with us, for he would like to have more advice 
from you about the buying of the pictures— 
we shall be at MacKellar’s Hotel, in Dover 
Street.” 

He looked at her scrutinizingly, and yet ina 
kindly fashion. 

“Do you Know, dear Anne,” said he, ‘‘ I some- 
how fancy that since you got that letter this 
morning you have less fear of what your father 
will say: isn’t that so?” 

“TI don't know—Sydney,” she answered, 
with downcast eyes (and the mention of his Chris- 
tian name was the result of a tremendous, almost 
despairing effort) 

“My dearest—” 
step outside ; and the door was opened by “ Bess 
ostentatiously bearing in her hand Mr. Anstey’s 
little volume. 

“Tt's your move,” said Miss Anne, quickly, to 
her opponent. 

“Oh, is it?” said he. “Idon’t think so. I 
was waiting for you”—and therewith he boldly 
shoved a piece somewhere, but which or whither 
he probably could not have told. 

Now we have been assured that “the course of 
true love never did run smooth”; but perhaps 
the young Lysander’s reading and experience 
were equally limited; at all events, in our own 
day instances have undoubtedly occurred; and 
here was one. It is to be admitted that when 
Mr. Hague arrived at Inver-mudal, and was at 
the very earliest opportunity of private confidence 
informed by his daughter of what had occurred 
in his absence, he was considerably taken aback ; 
for his injunctions to Miss Anne to show every 
possible favor to the distinguished young artist 
had not at all contemplated this climax. But Mr. 
Hague was very fond of his daughter; aud she 


“even mere ac- 


went away.” 





But here there was a louc 





made some pretty and shy and blushing excuses; 
and he came to the conclusion that, although he 
might have had other plans, and might have 
wished to be consulted earlier, the facts as they 
stood were not so very deplorable. 

“You know, papa, Sydney wanted to speak to 
you first,’ Miss Anne continued, after her trem- 
bling confession—and when the papa heard her 
call the young man “Sydney,” he grew to think 
that not much time had been wasted while he was 
away in Portugal—* but I could not let a mo- 
ment go by without telling you,” 

“Well, it is all very sudden, Anne,” he said, 
“and I don’t know that I should altogether ap- 
prove; but of course, as you say, you have had 
unusual opportunities of studying each other’s 
character and disposition; and 1 must confess 
that everything I heard in London of Mr. Dur- 
ham was to his credit.” 

“Dear papa,” said Miss Anne, as she put her 
arms round his neck and kissed him, and hid her 
blushing face in his breast, “ you have made 
me so happy—and I was so afraid—” 

‘* Besides,” said he, disentangling himself from 
that embrace as a lover would hardly have done, 
“he has something to show for himself; he has 
won a position; he has an established reputation. 
He might have been a very honorable and praise- 
worthy young man; but I confess, Anne, I should 
not have cared to see you marry a mere nobody. 
Among other things, told me that Mr. Dur- 
| ham’s chief picture of last year had been bought by 
| the Academy out of the Chantry Bequest, and I 

went down specially toSouth Kensington to see it. 

A most remarkable work—a most striking work, 
| I call it. I could almost accuse Mr. Durham of 
having deceived us in not revealing his true posi- 
tion, but that modesty in a young man is to be 
commended—for its rarity, in faet—” 

“Papa,” said Miss Anne, with a sudden doubt, 
“T hope he wasn’t laughing at us for not know- 
ing who he was ?” 








Mr. Hague looked rather uneasy at this sug- 
gestion; but directly he said: 

‘**How could he, my dear? You must remem- 
ber that you at least had heard of him as an ar- 
tist: or you couldn’t have asked him to give me 
counsel about the buying of pictures. Oh no. 


|} But still, if we made a mistake in not wholly un- 
derstanding his position, if we have offended his 
amour propre— 

“Oh, papa, Sydney is not like that!’ Miss Anne 
} exclaimed. “He is quite, quite different from 
| that—he wouldn’t think of 
too good-humored—and 


such a thing—he is 
-and a little bit sarcas- 
tic—le couldn’t be pretentious if he tried—and 


| you may be sure he never thought of being 
| yor A ; f 
| offended. Please don’t ever mention that to 


him !” 


Mr. Hague took the advice of his daughter, 
who probably comprehended the situation much 
more clearly than himself; but none the less did 
he show himself very amiably disposed toward 
the young man during the brief interview that 
shortly took place. Of course he did his duty as 
a parent: he uttered wise remarks about the 
danger of precipitancy ; he dwelt on the necessi- 
ty of young people getting to know each other 
very thoroughly before adventuring on so serious 


a step as matrimony; and se forth; in all of 
which Mr. Sydney Durham, whe was half be- 
wildered by the unexpected turn that things had 
taken, heartily agreed with him. And then the 
old gentleman, having done his part, and shaken 
hands with his future son-in-law, went away to 


his own room to change and get ready for din- 


ner, 

When he came down he glanced at the table, 
which had its ordinary cover on, and then he 
said, 

Ah, I suppose we dine in the other room, as 
we did before | left ?” 

‘Yes, papa,” said Miss Anne: “ we have done 
that all the way through—ever since Bess came 
up.’ 

“My dear!” said he, with astonished eves. ‘* My 
dear! Do you mean that Miss Ennerby and you 
have been dining every evening in Mr, Durham’s 
reom ?”” 

‘Papa, it is the public room!’ Miss Anne ex- 
“It is the public room of the 
I assure you it is quite, quite correct! Syd- 
The Duke’s agent came through 
| here one morning by the mail, and he breakfasted 
|} in that room, so that proves it.’ 

} Perhaps Mr. Hague was not entirely convinced ; 
| but the matter was past praying for now; and 
indeed this little confession enabled him to un- 
derstand better how very intimately those voung 


claimed at once. 
} inn. 
ney told me so, 


| 
| 
| F ° ° 
| people had become acquainted in his absence. 
| The little dinner party in the public room—in the 
| public room, be it understood— was now increased 
| to four; and the conversation was about art. 
What two of the persons present were really 
thinking about may have been a very different 
thing: indeed, there were little stolen glances 
| which could have but little connection with this 
| topic; nevertheless, Mr, Hague continued to pro- 
| pound his views with regard to the pictures he 
| intended to purchase. And he further intimated 
his intention of commissioning Sir John Millais 
| to paint Miss Anne’s portrait; but whether this 
| was to be a wedding present from the papa-in-law 
elect he did not say, for Miss Ennerby was at the 
table, and was not supposed to know of the im- 
portant events that had happened. 
| However, Miss Ennerby had not been quite 
blind to all that had been going on. This same 
evening Miss Anne summoned the faithful “ Bess” 
to her room; and thereupon the great secret was 
| confided to her; and many were the congratula- 
tions and happy wishes bestowed upon the young 
lady in return. 
| “But, you know, dear,” said “ Bess,” with a 
renewed embrace, “ that | had a pretty good idea, 
Do you remember the afternoon that I came 
down-stairs while you were playing chess, and in 
passing I looked at the game to see how you 
| were getting on? I noticed something then, L 








noticed that you had just taken Mr. Durham’s 
king with your pawn.” 

“Oh, Bess, that was the first time he—he spoke 
to me—” 

“Yes, I thought there was something of that 
kind,” said “ Bess,” “for you know, dear, you 
don’t ordinarily take your opponent’s king with 
a pawn—not ordinarily.” 

THE END. 





LADIES’ CLASS AT THE 
FENCERS’ CLUB. 
See illustration on front page. 


«egret thing, per se, is not always a desirable 
y thing. To held its own when the novelty 
wears off, it must have some good qualities 
Fencing is comparatively a new thing in New 
York, but it has already proved its right to be 
considered a good thing, and its life is assured. 

It is probably not more than six years since 
about a dozen gentlemen, amateurs of this exer- 
cise, started a club, which now numbers over a 
hundred members, and is one of the well-known 
institutions of New York city. Some two years 
ago a number of ladies who had witnessed the 
grace and dexterity of their male friends in an 
exhibition of fencing given by the Fencers’ Club 
thought they also would be benefited by such ex 
ercise. It did not seem to call for great strength, 
and yet its efficacy as an exercise was plainly 
visible in the profuse perspiration it developed 
on those that participated in the assault at arms 
while the strong springy walk and excellent car 
riage of its votaries proved its beneficial qual 
ilies, 


A ladies’ 


class was formed, which obtained the privilege of 


This idea soon took tangible shape. 


using the Fencers’ Club rooms and employing its 
The club was 
reserved for the exclusive use of the ladies between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. on those days 
About twenty ladies took advantage of this op 
portunity, and soon became enthusi:stic believers 


instructor three mornings a week. 


in the strength-and-grace-producing qualities of 
fencing. During the first winter the 
exhibition of their skill to a large number of la- 


gave an 


dies invited for this purpose, and demonstrated 
their capability to become experts in the art. 
Fencing is now as much a young lady's pas- 
time as tennis or horseback-riding, and every- 
body who knows how beneficial this exercise is 
Its vota- 
ries, in faet, say it is a ladies’ sport par excellence, 


to the female system is glad it is so. 


as it needs quickness and skill more than strength 
and daring, and develops those qualities which are 
so essential to a lady, viz., a graceful carriage and 
easy motion. 

On the days given up to the ladies the large 
hall of the Fencers’ Club resounds with stamping 
The instructor 
gives each pupil a lesson which generally lasts 
about fifteen Then two friends may 
challenge each other, and put in practice the 
thrusts and guards they have just learned. The 
weaker sex makes up in cunning what it lacks 
in strength. Women are much more artful 
than men. In no case is this evidenced more 
clearly than in feneing. A man will make a bold 
open attack, which his opponent will parry if he 
keeps cool, A woman waits apparently with no 
fixed purpose until she sees her opportunity ; then 
with a quickness of eye and hand which defies 


of feet and elinking of blades. 


minutes, 


parrying she makes her thrust, and succeeds if 
ht. A parry would 
come too late; retreat is the only safeguard. 





she can keep her point straig 

In practising, the ladies wear an ordinary ten 
nis skirt and Hat-soled shoes, no corset, an easy 
fitting blouse or jersey. A wire mask protects 
the face, 
over the chest, and a buckskin gauntlet saves t 


a padded buckskin * plastron” is worn 


hand from any chance scratches or thrusts 

In the accompanying illustration the artist has 
chosen a moment when the lessons are finished 
and the fair combatants have doffed masks and 
plastrons for a few moments’ rest. But their 
interest in the sport has beenaroused. A dispute 
has arisen as to which is the best guard against 
thrust. At once the two disputants 
take each a foil and attempt to prove their ar- 
The one ad- 
vocates a high guard with a downward parry, the 
other asserts that such a guard is too weak, and 


a certain 


gument by actual demonstration. 


can be deceived too easily by one or two feints 
And so they argue, and so they heap demonstra 
tion upon demonstration ; but in fencing perhaps 
more than in any case where there is a combat, 





whether of words or deeds, is the old saying true, 


‘* He that complies against his will 
Is of the sume opinion still.” 


Tant mieux ! because the interest is only increased 
by this difference of opinion. 

The ladies are taught to fenee with either 
hand, and it is wonderful how quickly this ex 
ercise gives strength and dexterity (even in its 
literal sense) to the left arm, generally so awk 
ward and helpless. 





The success of the ladies’ fencing class has 
proved beyond a doubt the propriety of fencing as 
a ladies’ pastime. It is not too violent, for each 
one can regulate her activity to suit herself, and 
remain on the defensive or seize the offensive as 
she feels like it. Twenty minutes of active fencing 
will give more exercise to all the muscles of the 
body than two hours of pretty fast walking. One 
of the members of the ladies’ class said to the 
writer that in her opinion one month’s fencing will 
teach a girl better how to walk and carry herself 
in a drawing-room than a year’s lessons in dancing 
or calisthenics. Those who have seen the lithe 
straight figures and graceful motion of the ladies 
who indulge in fencing will be inelined to agree 
with her fully,and to wish success to those who 
have added to the list of female athletics an ex- 
ercise so eminently fitted for the use of the fair 
sex aud for their physical development. 
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ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS, 


Lynousure.—Use black armure or moiré silk to 
combine with your green Henrietta cloth, and trim 
with black ribbon. Black armure silk and lace 
short mantle si ipe will be pretty for spring Get 
open dotted Chantilly net for a lace dr 
by hints in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XXII 
is suitable. 

L. S.—Read ab 
Fashions of the last : 

Mrs. J. O. D 


to come up the si 


ess, and 
he wide sash 





> sashes in the New York 





bordered part of your goods 
rt tha 








eated in front 

and gathered be a foun m skirt mac 
with only one sh the ick. Then have a 
pointed bodice of the plain goods gathered n the 
front of t shoulders, and with slightly full s ves. 
Hook the back of the skirt above the edge of the 
bodice 

Janet.—Your fringe is old-fashioned. Get small- 
figured black broca 1 Directo coat to we 
ovel rack silk skirt, 








itdo not 


braid. E 
skirt with a mahogany 
colored wool with yo 
pire gown. 

C. M. S.—Get gray or 


h redingote 


green cashmere wi 








mure silk and galloon tor a nice spring 

make by either of the designs, Fig. 1 or 3, 

ot Bazar No. 8, Vol. XX11 i arge hat be 

the Directoire gown marked F Get it of straw or 
Dlack net with ribbon and flowers for summer Phen 
have black Chant net to cover your black silk, and 


trim with green by descr 
XXII 

J. H.—There are heavy Slack nets designed es} 
cially for ladies in mourniog. You mast de 


ption in Bazar No. 10, Vo 





matters for yourself, but few ladies care to g 
theatre in the first year of wearing deep mo 
White and gray are 





ised for house dresses in t 


mer, Silk grenadine, nuns’ veiling, and black lawn 
ire also for summer dresses. Straw or chip rounc 
hats trimmed with crape or ack net are appropriate, 


but not ostric 
Evizaweti 


dress covered w 





green silk will make a pre 
h either white or black net. Use Pe 
sian trimming instead of jet on your black Henrie 
cloth 


ta 
EqueEs. 


your little girl’s riding-habit; the fawn s 


Get gray or drab wool instead of plaid for 





ides do not 
show dust, and are 


Detroit Re ADER.- 


fashionable for habits, 














Ihe linen st ‘ inswer, 
but a tucked surah blouse, old-rose ile blue, will 
be prettier. Get beige-colored wool for the front of a 
Directoire dress of your brown woo rh desigu 
Fig 3. on page 133 of Bazar No. 8, will s you 

Linaus.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, 
Vol. XXII 

M. ¢ 4 wide flounce across the fror fa ERs 
skirt is called a Spanish flounce. 


X XX.—Daneing, by Allan Dos 
volume, pu 
will find in it iu 
figures tor sqt 


yu 
trom 





rlishe 





mation concerning the different 





this oftic on ret pt of $1 50. 


| 
t 
£ 
z 
7 
Zz 


n to indicate 
where the pattern or repeat begins; the second one is 
simply a reference to the fi 





graduating dress of a high-school 


land make with a 
sleeves, and gathered round skirt, 


ve ng or elise mui 











hemmed and tucked, Have an Empire sash of wi 
ribbon, and use gathered lace or embroidered bands 
for trimming the waist, 

D. L. W Phe et reception is appropriate. 
groom should we pearl gloves stitched with p 
color, the ushers the same, but with black atitchir 





Their boutonniéres are of 
and the bride carriesa white 
repast of bouillon, pur 


flower in seaso1 





h, salads, 
Marit Get tan-colored cashmere or serge fot 
vest and skirt front of a Directoire 


Dotted net veils wit 


gown like yo 
Sample. 


worh, 


1a scalloped border are 


Lovise.—Velvet waists are worn with various skirts, 
either of lace, silk, or wool. 















Prerita.—Make an India silk with a surplice w 
full sleeves, and draped skirt, then add Em} 
sash like that described in New York I lions of 
Bazar No, 13, Vol. XXIL The Directoire styles do 
not suit thin fabrics as well as those of the Em, 

Use hooks and eyes, not buttons, on Ih q 

silk The chal a I n Directo atyle, t 
back entire princesse breadths, and th front ot s 
of pleated silk. Wide sash ms and fringed surah 
are used for Empire sashes. Read about net dresses 
in late numbers of the Lazar, 

sHAU rhe spring gowns i d in Baza 
No. 11, Vol. XXIL, are all good n f rh 
princesse gown of g y camel’s-! th a ~ 
will be suitable for travelling. Challi, India silk, 
gingham, and lawn wi imswer for the ot r fo 





dresses forJuly. Pl 
fronts of another color wi 
Put light tan-colored surah with the 
pleatings down the front A tea gowr 


ishmere Cut asa redingote ; 


d skirts ope 





silk fronts, w table 








L. C.—The should wear a frock-coat with 
pearl gloves and gray striped trousers 

WwW. W Use Suede with plum-color, and darker 
green with grayish gree 

SuBSORIBER. A tucks yelted wa 
and pleated skirt will be used for 





Ribbon is the trimming used arom 
and wrists, 

J. B.—A year i g 
cards and the scarf on the hat, but there 
rule in such matters, 

RKoent 
black French lawn 


s sufficiently long to us 


Nuns’ ve 


ng, tamise, and 
good blac! 


k materials 


SUBSORIBER, 





mer dresses lhere is no rule about such details. 
Devotrep Reaper Do not alter your China silk. 
Use any late Directoire model for the garnet dress, 
Get more pougee to makea straight house-maid skirt, 
and have a sas { becoming color. Get old-rose 





wool for a half-fitting long 
lined and trimmed with the fu 

Jennie O., arso Berrua 
homespun or serge dress y 









ulster, and small str 
You will also need a fl 
dress on the steame 
much clothing, as you will 
Mrs. Skewron.—An ac 
round waist and full slee 
will be pretty for your 
can add an Empire gree 
> is silk muslin ins 
ra lining and four 
Make the whit« 
and full skirt 
skirt to wear with a tuck 
Suéde-color or red. Use 
Directoire mantle like 
Vol. XXIL., usir 
back capes with 
One PerPLexep | not be entirely 
abandoned. Read about the Paris dress in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 1%, Vol. XXII. You are mis- 
taken abont the Directoire styles being too skimpy f 
you. You can have a full 
over this a Directoire red 
the hips (to enlarge the 
breadth to your chest. Leave the seams of the red 
gote open to show the back and sides of your skirt. 
Draped skirts will continue to represent a long over- 
skirt, in many pleats, sometimes lifted on the leit s 
only. 





your camel’s-hair for a short 
that described in Bazar No. 12, 
silk down the fror 
an-color or g 


Draped skirts w 


t,and piping t 


t reen wool, 


gathered round skirt, and 
ote with great pockets on 








2), and revers to g 
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AFTER A YEAR'S TRAINING. 
APACHES AT THE INDIAN TRAINING SCHOOL, CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA.—From PuotoGrarus,—[Sex Pace 250.) 
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APRIL 6, 1889. 





























“BUTTER WEEK” IN RUSSIA—SCENES AT THE “BALAGAN,” OR CARNIVAL FAIR.—Drawy sy Jozer Cuetmonski.—[See Pace 2: 


1. A Street Musician. 2. Tobogganing. 3. Around the “Samovar,” 4. A Mountebank, 
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A FORGOTTEN FRUIT. 

FREQUENT error among those interested 

in cookery is to suppose that the imported 
articles called currants, used in fruit-cakes, mince- 
pies, plum-puddings, buns, and the like, are a 
fruit resembling our own black or red currants 
dried. In reality these dried fruits which we call 
currants are just as much raisins as anything that 
is offered under that specific name, being only a 
dried grape, although of an exceedingly small va- 
riety, each grape no bigger than a common pea, 
and each bunch but two or three inches long. 
These little grape bunches are picked and dried 
in the sun, and are so full of saccharine matter 
that the exuding sugar crystallizes them into a 
compact form of sufficient hardness to require 
considerable strength to open the mass and pre- 
pare the fruit for packing, they being then a sec- 
ond time compressed, this time by means of tread- 
ing with the feet, which processes perhaps ac- 
count for a great deal of the dirt and gravel 
usually to be found packed with them. These 
hittle grapes grow all through the islands and ad. 
jacent regions of the Grecian Archipelago, and be- 
ing exported originally from Corinth, they were 
called at first corinths, which word was gradually 
corrupted into currants, till the primitive plant 
and its fruit were forgotten in remembrance of 
the little round berry of our own gardens, which 
might be dried from now till doomsday without 
developing enough sugar to melt them together 
as we find the Zante currants melted. 





A USEFUL PET. 

i ip~ most rollicking imp of mischief and 

good-humor we ever had in our house was 
an odd, sprightly creature brought by a young 
sailor from Africa. ‘ Jemmy” made friends with 
us all immediately, including certain pets already 
domesticated—a monkey, two dogs, a cat, and a 
parrot. 

Our new guest was not at all shy about mak- 
ing acquaintance with cozy resting-places and 
finding the locality of closets. Almost his first 
turn about the house was a lively run upstairs, 
then down, a whirl-about through lower halls and 
pantries, and another brisk trip to the upper sto- 
ries—all as if from pure love of peering into every 
corner of the premises, bis ferret-like instincts 
doubtless prompting these informal excursions, 
for no better mouser or destroyer of insects can 
be found than was our Jemmy. 

It was a pleasure to receive a pretty creature 
already tamed, and not shy of people or the ways 
of households, though it must be confessed that 
parlor and table manners demanded immediate 
attention. Quite shocking was it to see our latest 
arrival spring upon the breakfast-table and calm- 
ly help himself from sugar-basin and salt-cel- 
lar. To be sure, it was not wholly his fault; the 
African household previously entertaining him 
was under bachelor control, and establishments 
so managed often permit many liberties from 
pets not granted where a woman is at the helm; 
but Jem was found susceptible to words of kind- 
ness, and developed a talent for obedience, so it 
became a fairly easy matter to cure him of such 
mad pranks. 

The brain of this rare family (Suricate zenik), 
of which Jem was a goodly representative, is 
quite large in proportion to the size of the ani- 
mal; thus the docility and intelligence shown 
may readily be accounted for. 

From tip of nose to tip of tail Jem measured 
eighteen inches; grayish brown with a yellowish 
tinge was the color of his coat, while across the 
arching back lay bars of a still deeper brown, 
and over the delicate limbs soft silvery shimmer- 
ing tints might be sometimes seen; the six-inch 
tail was brown and red, the colors prettily blend- 
ed, while the extremity was quite black. 

A world of pleasure opened to Jem in his new 
home ; it was his first experience of city life; and 
hour after hour he would sit before a window 
wholly absorbed by what was passing. Often he 
would rear himself upon his hind legs, letting his 
fore paws hang down as a penguin drops its wings, 
his keen eyes taking in every point of interest, 
and his sympathy or sense of humor expressing 
itself by a low ery, such as he sometimes uttered 
when in chase of prey. 

One droll fashion the little creature had that 
never failed to provoke laughter: when it was 
time for his afternoon nap, and also just before 
he went to sleep at night, he would sit before a 
fire to warm his stomach, and once made com. 
fortable, would go quietly to his cage, unless 
when feeling specially lonely, when he would 
cuddle down with the dogs. 

It was remarkable how Jem grew into neigh- 
borhood favor, and was as carefully inquired for 
as any of the household, often, too, receiving 
tokens of friendly fellowship in the matter of 
delicate appetizing morsels, which were always 
eagerly devoured. 

One day Jem was missing for hours, and the 
entire neighborhood engaged in an excited search. 
Hie was not to be found; but a second look 
through the house revealed the culprit snugly 
settled between the blankets of his young mas- 
ter’s bed. 

After Jemmy’s arrival there was no further 
trouble about mice in the house, and noisome in- 
sect life seemed a myth of the past. He was 
a merry creature, always busy running hither and 
thither, appearing so contented that we were no 
longer afraid he would run away from us. He 
had several fits of illness caused by over-eating. 
He recovered from these attacks, however , but at 
last swallowed a ball of cotton-wool with which 
he was playing. That proved to be his death- 
stroke. 

He was sincerely mourned in the household, 
for between loneliness at missing his amusing 
pranks, and annoyance at the encroachments of 
armies of Mus musculus, we realized how large 
a place Jem had occupied in the family circle. 








APACHES AT CARLISLE. 
See illustrations on page 248. 
N the street pageant with which Philadelphia 
last year celebrated the century of the Con- 
stitution no feature created greater surprise than 
the parade of the boys from the Indian training 
school at Carlisle. “It was a long, moving ar- 
gument,” said the Press of that city, “in favor of 
education for the Indian—the most interesting 
and instructive portion of the display.” It show- 
ed, said the Washington Post, “the vast interval 
between the Indian boy in savage life and an Ind- 
ian boy civilized.” A like object-lesson upon 
the work of the Carlisle school is furnished in 
the present issue of the Bazar. When, in conse- 
quence of the hostilities with Geronimo, the gov- 
ernment removed from Arizona to Fort Marion, 
in Florida, nearly 450 Apaches, chiefly women 
and children, 106 of the boys and girls were sent, 
in the spring of 1887, to Carlisle. A photograph, 
which we reproduce, was taken of one instalment 
of these as they arrived, ragged, unkempt, sullen, 
or listless, while the companion picture of the 
same eleven children shows the change wrought 
by care and tuition, and by the stimulus of new 
ideas, aims, and prospects. ‘ Look on this pic- 
ture—and on that.” 

The government’s system of Indian education 
comprised, at the last report of the Indian Office, 
227 schools, with a capacity of 13,766, an enrol- 
ment of 14,333, and an average attendance of 
10,520 pupils, maintained at an annual expense 
to the government of $1,166,026, exclusive of the 
cost and repairs of the buildings and of the trans. 
portation of the pupils, Of these schools 68 board. 
ing and 90 day schools were supported entirely by 
the government, while 41 boarding and 20 day 
schools were conducted and supported by private 
philanthropy, mainly by religious organizations, 
the government, however, paying a fair sum for 
such pupils as it put in them. There were also 
five industrial training schools of the government, 
and three others in which pupils were placed by 
contract, The new annual figures, soon due, will 
show the usual gain over the present, and besides, 
there are Indian schools supported by religious 
societies without any cost to the government. 

A special interest attaches to the eight training 
schools, and particularly to those in which there 
is an entire exchange of tribal life for the sur- 
roundings of civilization. The three at the East 
are those at Carlisle, Hampton, and Philadelphia; 
there are others in Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Montana, and the Indian Territory. The Carlisle 
school, which is the largest, had, according to the 
recent report of Captain Pratt, the superintend. 
ent, a total enrolment during the year ot 637, 
But 27 of these had been sent back to the reser. 
vations, and 21 had died, 16 of the latter being 
Apaches. It appears that many of the Apaches 
arrived ill of consumption and kindred diseases, 
With these deductions there were left at the 
school 589 pupils; twelve months before, there 
had been 529, At Carlisle it is the custom to 
put out at the homes of farmers boys and girls 
who have been some time at the school. Besides 
their board they get some wages, and learn farm. 
ing, the use of tools, and house-keeping, while, if 
they remain through the winter, they often go to 
the district school. Most interesting are the let- 
ters sent back to the school by those who have 
these “outings,” and extracts from their corre 
spondence are given in the newspaper which is 
printed and published in the school. During the 
year, pupils to the number of 336 had longer or 
shorter outings. At the school, instruction and 
practice are given in the trades of blacksmithing, 
shoemaking, carpentering, printing, painting, tail- 
oring, baking, harness-making, and so on, and the 
girls learn to wash and iron, cook and sew. Fru- 
gality is encouraged, and accuracy in keeping ex- 
pense accounts enjoined, In short the work done 
at Carlisle is very practical, and rapidly leads the 
children into what they call “the new ways.” 


A CROOKED PATH." 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avtuor or “ Her Dearest For,” “ Tur Wootne o'r,” 
*Maip, Wire, ok Wipow,”’ Eto. 





CHAPTER XV.—( Continued.) 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


IHE object of his reflections reached the house 
rather late for the boys’ tea, and expecting 
to find her hoste.3 and Lady Alice enjoying the 
same refreshment, she gave her warm out-door 
jacket to Cecil, who immediately put it on as the 
best mode of taking it upstairs, and went into 
Mrs. Ormonde’s morning-room, where afternoon 
tea was always served. It was a pleasant room 
in warm summer weather, as its aspect was east, 
and the afternoons were cool and shady there ; 
but of a chill evening at the end of March it was 
cold and dim, and needed the glow of a good fire 
to make it attractive 
Daylight still lingered in the sky, but was fast 
fading, and the dancing light of a cheerful fire 
was a pleasant contrast to the gray shadows 
without. The room was very nondescript; its 
furniture was of the spidery fashion which ruled 
when the “first gentleman” held the reins; thin 
hard sofas and scanty draperies were supple- 
mented by Persian rugs and showy cushions, 
while various specimens of doubtful china 
crowded the mantle-piece and consoles. Mrs. 
Ormonde was quite innocent of original taste, but 
was a quick, industrious imitator, while of com- 
fortable chairs she was a most competent judge. 
Quite sure of finding Mrs. Ormonde, Lady Alice, 
and Miss Brereton—another visitor—refreshing 
themselves after their out-door exercise, and in. 
tending to announce the pleasant news of Erring, 


* Begun in Hasres’s Bazasz No. 52, Vol. XXI. 
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ton’s return, Katherine exclaimed, “ Lady Alice !” 
as she crossed the threshold, then seeing no one, 
stopped. 

“Lady Alice is not here,” said a strong, harsh 
voice, and a tall figure in a shooting-coat and 
gaiters rose from the depths of a large arm-chair, 
the back of which was toward the door, and 
stood before her. 

Katherine was slightly startled, but guessed it 
was one of two guests who were expected to ar- 
rive that day, She advanced, therefore, and said, 
“Mrs. Ormonde is unusually late, but [ am sure 
she will soon be here.” 

“‘Meantime tea is quite ready. It has stood 
twice the regulation five minutes; and is there 
any just cause or impediment why it should not 
be poured out ?” 

“ Not that [ am aware of,” returned Katherine, 
taking off her hat and smoothing back her hair, 
which showed golden tints in the fitful fire-light. 

The low tea-table was set before the fire, she 
drew a chair beside it and removed the cozy from 
the teapot. 7 

Recognizing De Burgh from Mrs. Ormonde’s 
description, she felt that he was even more at 
home at Castleford than herself, and she also 
came to the conclusion that he knew who she 
was. She had been prepared by Mrs, Ormonde’s 
evident admiration to dislike De Burgh, having 
made up her mind that he would prove an empty- 
headed, insolent grandee, whoze pretensions im- 
posed upon her sister-in-law's somewhat slender 
experience, and whose life was probably given up 
to physical enjoyment. He had not, however, the 
aspect of a mere pleasure-seeker. His dark, 
stvong face and bony frame looked as if he could 
work as well as play. 

“Do you take sugar ?” 

“No, thank you; neither sugar nor cream,” 

“Neither? That is very self-denying !” 

“Not self-denying! Were 1 foolish enough to 
do what J did not like, I should take “he sugar 
and cream. They do not happen to please my 
palate.” 

“It 1s well we do not all like the same things.” 

“Tt 1s indeed!” He held his cup untasted for 
a moment, looking thoughtfully into the fire. 
‘*Tea is the best drink you can have in difficult, 
fatiguing journeys, Even the gold-diggers of 
Australia know that. They drink hard enough 
when they are on the spree, but when at work in 
earnest they stick to the teapot,” he said, turning 
his eyes full upon her with a cool, critical gaze, 
which half amused, half irritated her. It was 
curious to sit there talking easily with a total 
stranger. Perhaps she ought to have left him to 
himself, but it was not much matter. Looking 
toward the window to avoid her companion’s 
eyes, she exclaimed : 

“It is raining quite fast! Iam glad I brought 
the children home before this shower,” 

“An avant-courier of April. You were walk- 
ing with Mrs, Ormonde’s boys, then ?” 

“Yes; I take them out every day.” 

“An uncommonly good-looking governess,” 
thought De Burgh. “You have not been here 
long, I think ?” he said, 

“About three weeks, The boys are quite used 
to me now, and enjoy their walks, for I take 
them outside the grounds,” said Katherine, feel- 
ing sure that De Burgh must guess who she was, 

“Indeed! You are a daring innovator, I sup- 
pose they were kept on the premises till you 
came ?” 

“They were; and it is always tiresome to be 
kept within bounds.” 

“TI quite agree with you. The sentiment is ex- 
tremely natural, only young ladies rarely confess 
it.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, you ought to know better than I do. 
You give me the idea of being a plucky woman.” 

“You must be quick in gathering ideas,” said 
Katherine, dryly. 

“Yes; some subjects inspire me,” he returned, 
handing in his cup. “ Another, please. Iama 
bit of a physiognomist, I think I could give a 
rough sketch of your character.” He stirred the 
fire to a brighter blaze and added, “ It isso deuced 
dark since that shower came on I can hardly see 
you, but I will tell you my ideas, if you care to 
hear them.” 

“Yes, I should,” she returned, laughing. “It 
will be curious to hear the result of an instanta- 
neous estimate. Why, five minutes ago you had 
never seen me.” 

“Five minutes? No; ten atleast. Well, then, 
I should say you are a remarkably plucky girl, 
though perhaps not impervious to panic. And, 
let me see,” fixing his keen, fierce eyes on hers, 
“ gifted with ne small power of enjoyment. With 
a strong dash of the rebel in you, and—well, I 
could tell you more, but I won't.” 

Katherine laughed good humoredly. 

“ Have I hit it off 2” he asked, after waiting for 
her to speak. 

“T cannot tell. Do we ever know ourselves ?” 

“That's true; but few admit their ignorance. 
I begin to think that you are dangerous, in ad- 
dition to your other qualities, as you can refrain 
from discussing yourself; that is a bait which 
draws out most women.” 

“And most men,” added Katherine, “We 
haven’t much to reproach each other with on that 
score.” 

“No, | must admit that. 
topic.” 

“Some more tea?” asked Katherine,demurely. 

“No, thank you. I am not absolutely insatia- 
ble. Tell me,” he went on, with a quaint famil- 
iarity which was not offensive, “how can a girl 
with your nature—mind,I have not told half I 
guess—how can you stand your life here—walk- 
ing about with those brats, making tea while the 
others are out amusing themselves, hammering 
away at the same round day after day? You are 
made for different things.” 

“T should not care to live at Castleford all the 
days of my life,” said Katherine, a little surprised 


Self is a fascinating 








by his question, and feeling there was a mistake 
somewhere; “but I do not intend to stay long.” 

“Oh,indeed! How do you get on with Mrs, 
Ormonde? She doesn’t worry you about the 
boys? She is a jolly, pretty little woman; but 
a8 are not exactly the sort of young lady I should 

ave fancied would be her choice.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Katherine, beginning to see 
his mistake. 

‘“Because”’—began De Burgh, looking full at 
her, and then paused. “You are too handsome 
by half!” were the words on his lips, but he did 
not utter them ; he substituted, “‘ You don’t seem 
quite the thing for Mrs. Ormonde.” 

“She finds J suit her admirably,” said Kath- 
erine, gravely. 

“IT don’t quite understand’—De Burgh was 
beginning, when the door opened to admit Mrs. 
Ormonde. 

“Ah, Mr. De Burgh, I did not expect you so 
early ; but Iam glad Katherine was here to give 
you your tea, It is not necessary to introduce 
you. I was afraid you would have been caught 
in that shower, Katie.” i 

“We just escaped it. I hope Lady Alice has 
found shelter, or she will renew her cold.” 

“You are Miss Liddell, then ?” said De Burgh, 
as he placed a chair for Mrs. Ormonde and took 
her cloak. 

“To besure. Didn’t you guess who she was ?” 

“Mr. De Burgh guessed a good deal, but he 
did not guess my identity,” said Katherine, hand- 
ing her a cup of tea, 

“What! Were you playing at cross ques- 
tions and crooked answers ?” 

“Something of that sort,’ he returned, and 
changed the subject by asking if they had heard 
how Errington’s father was. 

“Better, I suppose, for Mr. Errington has re- 
turned. He met us when we were in Melford 
Woods.” 

“T dare say he met Alice and Miss Brereton, 
then,” said Mrs. Ormonde; “they were riding in 
that direction.” 

“ Lady Alice will be taken care of, then,” said 
Katherine, and taking her hat she went away, 
seeing that Mrs. Ormonde was quite ready to 
absorb the conversation. 

“So that is Katherine Liddell,” said De Burgh, 
looking after her, regardless of Mrs. Ormonde’s 
declaration that she was going to scold him. 

“Yes, Is she not like what you expected ?” 

“Expected? I did not expect anything; but 
she isn’t a bit like what you described.” 

“How so? Did I say too much ?” 

“Yes, a great deal too much, but the wrong 
way. 

‘*What do you mean ?” 

“Why, you talked as if she was a regular 
gushing school-girl, ready to swallow any double- 
barrelled compliment one chose to offer, whereas 
she is a finely developed woman, by Jove! with 
brains too, or I am much mistaken. Why, my 
charming little friend, she is older in some ways 
than you are.” 

“Oh, nonsense. You need not flatter me.” 

“Tt’s not flattery, it’s—” 

The arrival of the riding party with the addi- 
tion of Errington prevented him from finishing 
his sentence. 


a 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HANDLING THE RIBBONS. 


Dr Buren was told off to take Katherine in 
to dinner that day and the next, and bestowed a 
good deal of his attention on her during the even- 
ing. He rather amused her, for he was a new type 
toher. The menshe had met during her sojourn 
on the Continent were chiefly polished French and 
Italians, whose softness and respectful manner 
to women were perhaps exaggerated, and asprink- 
ling of diplomatic and dilettante Englishmen. De 
Burgh’s style was curiously—almost roughly— 
frank, yet there was an unmistakable air of dis- 
tinction about him. He seemed not to think it 
worth while to take trouble about anything, yet he 
could talk well when by chance a topic interested 
him, and Katherine would have been very dull had 
she not perceived that he was attracted by her. 
She was by no means so exalted a character as 
to be indifferent to this tribute; nevertheless she 
was half afraid of the cynical, outspoken, high- 
born Bohemian, who seemed to have small respect 
for people or opinions. She showed little of this 
feeling, however, having held her own with spirit 
in their various arguments, as, it need scarcely be 
said, they rarely agreed. 

‘““What is this mysterious piece of work I see 
constantly in your hands?” asked De Burgh, tak- 
ing his place beside Katherine when the men came 
in after dinner a few days after his arrival. 

“Tt is a black silk stocking for Cecil.” 

“One of the nephews, eh? So you are capable 
of knitting! It must be a dreary occupation.” 

“No; it becomes mechanical, and it is better 
than sitting with folded hands.” 

“T am not sure it is. I have great faith in 
natures that can take complete rest—men who 
can do nothing, absolutely nothing—and so cre- 
ate a reserve fund of fresh energy for the next 
hour of need. There is no strength in fidgety 
feverishness.” 

“There is not much feverishness in knitting,” 
returned Katherine, beginning a new row. 

“There is very little feverishness about you, 
yet you are not placid. I am extending and veri- 
fying my original estimate of your character, you 
see.” 

“A most interesting occupation,” said Kather- 
ine, carelessly. 

“ Yes, most interesting. Iwish I had more fre- 
quent opportunities of studying it; but one never 
sees you all day. Where do you hide yourself 2” 

“T take long rambles with the children, and—” 
She paused. 

“ Does it amuse you to play nurse-maid ?” 

“Yes, at present. Then my nephews and I 








were playfellows long ago.” 
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“] imagine it is a taste that will not last.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“ Miss Brereton and Lady Alice, with Errington 
and myself, are going to ride over to Melford 
Abbey to-morrow. You will, I hope, be of the 
party Tr 

“Thank you. I do not ride.” 

“Tt is rather refreshing to meet a young lady 
who is not horsy, but it is a loss to yourself not 
to ride.” 

“JT dare say it is. Yet what one has never 
known cannot be a Joss. I am sorry I was not 
accustomed to ride in my youth.” 

“Tt is not too late to learn, remote as that 
period must be,” said De Burgh, smiling. ‘ You 
are in the head-quarters of horsemen and horse- 
women at present. Appoint me your riding-mas- 
ter, and in a couple of months I shall be proud 
of my pupil.” 

“T am not particularly brave,” she returned, 
“and the experiment would produce more pain 
than pleasnre.” 

“Pain! nothing of the kind. I have a capi- 
tal Jady’s horse, steady as a rock, splendid pacer, 
temper of an angel. He is quite at your service. 
Let me telegraph for him, and begin your lessons 
the day after to-morrow.” De Burgh raised him- 
self from his lounging position, and leaned for- 
ward to urge his pleading more earnestly. “ Let 
me persuade you. You will thank me hereafter.” 

“Thank you,” said Katherine, shaking her 
head. “It is too late. I shall never learn how 
to ride, but I should like to know how to drive.” 

“There I ean be of use to you too. You will 
want an instructor. Pray take me!” 

The last words, spoken a little louder than the 
rest, caught Mrs. Ormonde’s ear as she was cross- 
ing the room, and she paused beside her sister- 
in-law to ask, “ Take him for what ?—for better 
or worse, Katherine ?” 

“ Blundering little idiot!” thought De Burgh; 
while Katherin answered, with remarkable com- 
posure, 

“Nothing so formidable; only to be my in- 
structor in the art of driving.” 

*“ Well, and do you accept hi 

“Yes; I shall be very pleased to learn, I 
should like to be able to ‘conduct’ a pair of 


curled darlings of May Fair and South Kensing- 
ton?” Mrs. Ormonde looked down on her fan, 
but did not speak. De Burgh laughed. “Who 
is going to bring her out ?” he asked. 

“Jam,” with dignity. 

De Burgh’s reply was short and simple. He 
said, “Oh!” and the interjection (is there an in- 
terjection now ?—I am not young enough to know) 
brought the color to Mrs. Ormonde’s cheek and a 
frown to her fair brow, “The young lady is, on 
the whole, original,” he continued. “She does 
not care to be presented.” 

“Do you believe her? I don’t. 
said so from love of contradicting.” 

“Yes, I believe her; she does not care about 
it now; but she will probably get the court fever 
after a plunge into London life. Who is sing- 
ing ?—that is something different from the penny 
whistling Lady Alice gives us.” 

“Why, it must be Katherine! It is the first 
time she has sung since she came. She is al- 
ways afraid of breaking down, she says. I don’t 
believe she has sung since the death of her mo- 
ther.” De Burgh’s only reply was to walk into 
the next room. Leaving Mrs. Ormonde in a 
state of irritation against him, Katherine, and the 
world in general, 

Katherine was singing a gay Neapolitan air. 
She had a rich, sympathetic voice, and sang with 
arch expression. : 

Errington stood beside her, and Lady Alice, 
the rector’s wife and one or two other guests, 
were grouped round, 

“Thank you. That is thoroughly Italian. You 
must have studied a good-deal,” said Errington, 
who rather liked music, and was accustomed to 
the best. 

“Very nice indeed,” added Lady Alice. “ Very 
nice” was her highest praise. “ I should like to 
learn the song.” 

“TI do not think it would suit you,” observed 
Errington. 

““Why, Katherine, I had no notion you could 
‘tune up’ in this way,” cried Colonel Ormonde. 
“Give us another, like a good girl; something 
English—‘ Robin Adair.’ There was a fellow 
in ‘ours’ used to sing it capitally.” 

“T cannot sing it, Colonel Ormonde. 


She only 


I am 





ponies, as the French would say.’ 

“Ah ves! and cut a dash in the Park,” said 
Mrs. Ormonde, taking the seat De Burgh relue- 
tantly vacated for her. “I don’t see why she 
should not, Mr. De Burgh; do you?” 

“ Certainly not, provided only Miss Liddell can 
handle the ribbons.” 

“Very well, Katherine: vou devote yourself 
to acquire the art here, and then join us in a 
house in town this spring. I was reading the ad 
vertisements in the 7imes to day. I alwavs look 
at the houses to let, and there is one to let in 
Chester Square which would suit us exactly; that 
is, if you will join. She ought to have a season 
in town, ought she not, Mr. De Burgh ?” 

He looked keenly at Katherine, and 
ss Yes, Miss Liddell onght to taste the 
parable delights of the season by all means, 
Life is incomplete without it.” 

‘I should like to experience it certainly, for 
once, But I shall be more in the mood for such 
excitements next year—perhaps,” returned Kath 


smiled 


incom 


erine, gravely 

“Oh, my dear Katie, never put things off! At 
That would be a sort 
of beginning; and I am to be presented too, so 


all events, be presented, 
we might go together.” 

“IT do not intend to be presented,” said Kath- 
erine; “it would be needless trouble. I have not 
the least ambition to go to court.” 

“ But, Katherine, it is absolutely necessary to 
take your proper position in society. Is it not, 
Mr. De Burgh ?” 

“What is your objection?” asked De Burgh, 
disregarding his hostess. ‘Are you too radical, 
or too transcendental, or what?” 

“Neither. I simply do not care to go, and do 
not see the necessity of going.” 

“You were always the strangest girl!” cried 
Mrs. Ormonde, a good deal annoyed. “ But still, 
if you were with ws, you might see a good deal—” 

“You know, Ada, I am fixed for this year, and 
would not change even if I could.” 

“Forgive me for interrupting you,” said Er- 
rington, coming from the next room, “ But if 
you are disengaged, Lady Alice would be greatly 
obliged by your playing for her.” 

“Certainly,” cried Katherine. She had a sort 
of pleasure in obliging Errington, and Lady Alice 
for his sake; and putting her knitting into its lit- 
tle case, she rose and accompanied him to what 
was called the music-room, because it contained 
a grand piano and an old, nearly stringless violin. 

“T don’t think,” said De Burgh, looking after 
her, “that your sister-in-law is quite as much 
under your influence as you faney.” 

“Oh, don’t you ?”’ cried Mrs. Ormonde, feeling 
a flash of dislike to Katherine thrill through her. 
It was terribly trying to find an admirer, of whom 
she was so proud, drawn from her by thes “ tire- 
some, obstinate girl”; it was also enough to vex 
a saint to see her turn a deaf ear to her more ex- 
perienced and highly placed sister’s suggestion. 
“When you know a little more of her you will 
see how obstinate and headstrong she is,” 

“Ah! troublesome qualities those, especially 
in a rich woman, and a handsome one to boot. 
There is something very taking about that sister- 
in-law of yours, Mrs. Ormonde. If I were Lady 
Alice I wouldn’t trust Errington with her: she 
would be a dangerous rival.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Do you think our Admirable 
Crichton could go wrong ?” 

“T don’t know. If he ever does, he'll go a tre- 
mendous cropper.” 

“Well, Mr. De Burgh, if you would like to go 
in and win, you had better make the running 
now. Once she ‘comes out’ in town, you will 
find a host of competitors.” 

“Ha! I suppose you think a rugged fellow 
like me would have little or no chance with the 


very sorry. 
“Oh, Katherine! I have heard you sing it a 
hundred times,” cried 
them. “* Why, it was a great favorite with poor 
dear Mrs, Liddell.” 
‘I cannot sing it, Ada,’ repeated Katherine, 
quick and low. 


Mrs. Ormonde, joining 


As she spoke she caught Erring- 
tons eyes, 

No one ought to dictate to a songstress,” he 
| said, very decidedly. “Give us anything you 
| like, sO long as you sing.” ; 

Kate bent her head, feeling that he understood 
her, and her hands wandered over the keys fora 
minute; then, with a glance at Colonel Ormonde, 
she began “ Jock o’ Hazeldean.” 

Katherine was not the kind of girl to nurse 
her grief, to dwell upon it with morbid insistence ; 
but she remembered warmly, lovingly. At times 
gusts of passionate regret swept over her and 
shook her self-control, and she dared not attempt 


her mother’s favorite song; the mere request for 
it called up a cloud of memories. She saw the 
dear face, the sweet faded blue eyes that used to 
dwell upon her so tenderly, with such unutter- 
able content. No other eyes would ever look 
upon her thus; never again could she hope for 
such perfect sympathy as she had once known. 

“ Does that make up for ‘ Robin Adair,’ Col- 
onel Ormonde?” she said when the 

| ended. 


song was 

‘A very good song and very well sung, but 
it’s not equal to ‘ Robin Adair.’” 

“Lady Alice, will you try that duet of Hel- 
mer’s ?” asked Katherine; and Lady Alice gra- 
ciously assented, 

“T shall miss your accompaniment dreadful- 
ly when I leave,” she said, when the duet was 
accomplished. “I feel so sure when you play, 
and you help me. I hope you will come and see 
me. Lady Mary, my aunt, would be very pleased : 
don’t you think she would?” to Errington, ap- 
pealingly. 

“Certainly. I hope, Miss Liddell, you will not 
desert Alice. If you will permit it, Lady Mary 
Vincent will have the pleasure of calling on you,” 

“That will be very kind,” returned Katherine, 
softly. If this man were safely married and set- 
tled, she thought, she would like to be friends 
with his wife, and serve him in any way she 
could. If his eyes did not always confuse and 
distress her, how much she could like him! 

As she rose from the piano, De Burgh, who 
had been speaking aside with Colonel Ormonde, 
left him to join her. “I have settled it all with 
Ormonde,” he said. ‘I am to have the pony- 
carriage and the dun ponies (not those Mrs. Or- 
monde generally drives) to-morrow; so, if it does 
not rain, I'll give you your first lesson ; that is, if 
you will allow me.” ; 

“You are very prompt,” returned Katherine, 
“and very good too to take so much trouble. If 
it is fine, then, to-morrow. Pray arm yourself 
with patience. Are not the dun ponies rather 
frisky ?” 

“Spirited, but free from vice. Ormonde had 
them from my stables. It’s no use learning to 
drive with dull, inanimate brutes, You'll consid- 
er yourself engaged ?” 

“T do, if Mrs. Ormonde does not want me to 
go anywhere with her.” 

“She will not,” said De Burgh, confidently. 

“Good-night,” returned Katherine. “Tell Mrs. 
Ormonde I have stolen away, for I have a slight 
headache.” 

“What! going already?” 
“No more songs? 





cried De Burgh. 
The evening, then, is over.” 


The following day was soft and bright. March 
had evidently made up his martial mind to go 
out in a lamb-like fashion, and De Burgh was 
unusually amiable and communicative. ‘“ When 


shall you be ready to start?” he asked, following | 
Katherine from the breakfast-table. ‘ 
“To start where ?” she asked. ( 
“What! have you forgotten our plans of last 
night?” was his counter-question. “I am to | t 
give you your first lesson in driving this morn- | 
ing. I only wait your orders before going to see g 
the ponies putin. We had better take advantage | i 
of the fine morning.” | 
“ Ay, that’s right, De Burgh; make hay while 
the sun shines,” said Ormonde, with his 
tact and jocularity. “ But it wonld be better to | « 
have tried a quieter pair than Dick and Dandie.” | 
“I think you may trust Miss Liddell to me,” | | 
returned De Burgh, impatiently. ‘“ Well, when | t 
shall I bring round the trap ?” 
“Whenever you like. Iam afraid you have 
set yourself a tiresome task.” 
De Burgh laughed. “If you prove careless 
or disobedient, why, I'll not repeat the dose. In 
half an hour, then, I'll have the carriage at the 
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That half-hour was spent by Katherine in ex- | 
plaining to Cis and Charlie that she could not | 
go out with them that day, for the morning was | 
promised to De Burgh, and after luncheon she | 
had undertaken to try over the song which had 
pleased her with Lady Alice, who was to leave } 
the next day. The little fellows thought them- | 
selves very ill used. But Miss Richards, who | 
had greatly prized her deliverance from long 
muddy rambles since Katherine’s advent, prom 
ised to take them to fish in a stream which ran | 
between the Castleford and Melford properties. 

“Do you suppose I shall dare to touch the reins 
of these terrible creatures 2’ said Katherine when 
De Burgh dashed up to the door, and held the 
spirited, impatient animals steady with some dif- 
ficulty. | 

“We'll get rid of some of the steam first, and 
you will get accustomed to their playfulness,” he | 
returned. “Here, Ormonde, haven’t you 
for Miss Liddell? It may come on to rain.” 

“Yes; here you are;” and Colonel Ormonde, 
who was examining the turnout, tucked up his 
fair guest carefully, and warned them to be back 
in good time, as he wanted De Burgh to ride over 
with him to see some horses which were for sale 
a mile or two at the other side of Monckton. 

“What a frightful pace!” said Katherine, af 
ter they had whirled out of the gates, yet feeling 
comforted by De Burgh’s evident mastery of the 
ponies, 

“You are not frightened ? 
can manage them ?” 

“T am not comfortable, because I am not ac- 
customed to horses and furious driving.” 

“ Oh, they will settle down presently. Where 
shall we go—through Garston? It’s a fine place. 
Perhaps you have seen it ?” 

“IT have not, and I should like to see it very 
much.” She was delighted with the suggestion 
It would be a help to her, a consolation, to see so 
visible a token of Errington’s wealth. 

“ Curious fellow, Errington,” resumed De Burgh. 
“T suppose he is about the only man who isn’t | 
spoiled by the most unbroken prosperity. Still, 
a fellow who never did anything wrong in his life 
is rather uninteresting; dont you think so?” 

“Has he never done anything wrong? That 
seems rather incredible.” 

“Tf he has, he has kept it deucedly close. But 
you are right; it is very incredible.” 

They drove on for a while in silence. It was 
a delicious morning—a blue sky flecked with 
fleecy white clouds, bright sunlight, birds singing, 
hedges budding, all nature welcoming the first 
sweet intoxication of renewed youth stirring in 
her veins. Katherine loved the spring-time, and 
felt its influence profoundly, but it was the first 
spring in which she had been alone; this time 
last year she—they—had been at Bordighera. 
How heavenly fair it had been! But De Burgh 
was speaking: 

“You did not hear, or rather heed, what I said, 
Miss Liddell ; that’s not civil.” 

“Indeed it is not—forgive me. 
say ?”’ 

nh suppose you like country life best, as you 
demolished Mrs. Ormonde’s scheme respecting a 
house in town so promptly ?” 

“T enjoy looking at the country, but I know 
nothing of country life. Iam not sure I should 
like it.” 

“ What's your objection to Drawing-rooms and 
balls—the season generally ?” 

“T do not object; but is my deep mourning 
suited to these gayeties, Mr. De Burgh ?” 

“Well, no. I beg your pardon. Mrs. Ormonde 
started it, you know. I faney it would take don- 
ble-distilled mourning to keep her out of the 
swim. 

“Tt is impossible for one nature to judge an- 
other which is totally different, fairly.” 

“Very true and very prudent. I have not got 
to the bottom of your character yet, but I am 
pursuing my studies,” said De Burgh, with a grim 
sort of smile. “You see they are settling down 
to their work now,” pointing his whip to the po- 
nies. “Tll give you the reins in a minute or 
two.’ i 

“] think I ought to begin with something qui- 
eter,” said Katherine, looking at them uneasily. | 

De Burgh laughed. ‘There is a nice stretch 
of level road before us— nothing to interfere 
with you. Change places with me, if you please. 
Here, put the reins between your fingers—so ; 
now a turn of the wrist guides them. I'll hold 
your hand for a bit. You had better not let the 
whip touch them—so. There you are. I'll show 
you how to handle the ribbons before you are a 
fortnight older ; that is, if you will come out every 
day with me.” 

“Would you take that trouble?” exclaimed 
Katherine. 

“T can take a good deal of trouble if I like my 
work. Now hold them steady, and keep your eye 
on them. When we come to the trees, on there, 
turn to the left.” 
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which Cis and Charlie 
house stood 
Jaid out and perfect vy kept: evi 


door.” | ing 


De Burgh never troubled hit 


ey all my life 


“So far there doesn’t seem to be much diffi 
sulty; they seem to go all right of their own ac 


~ord,”’ she said, after a few minutes, 

“They are a capital pal but there is nothing 
o disturb them.” 

For the rest of the way to Garston, De Burgh 
my spoke to give the lesson he had undertake 
and Katherine found herself growing interested 


ind pleased. When they entered the gates, how 


ever, she asked him to take the reins. She want 


“1 tO look about 


to remark the surroundings 
»f Errington’s house 

It was a fine plae 
veautiful with 


hrough which ran the 


. somewhat flat, per aps, but 


splendid trees, and a small lake, 
stream in another part of 
were going to fish The 
well, the grounds 


were admirably 


lences of wealth 


were on all sides 





‘‘T suppose it costs a great deal of monev to 
keep up a place like this,” said Katherine, break 
ga silence which had lasted some minutes 





he really had somet ¢ to say 
“T shouldn't care to live here on less than ten 
thousand a year,” he returned, glancing round 


“ And has Mr. Errington all that 


a money 

“ His father has a good deal more Hie bought 
this place for him, 1 believe Old Errington is 
very wealthy, and on his last legs, from what I 
hear is 

‘Ten thousand a year! What a quantity of 
money !” e 

“Hem! I think I could get through it yut 
much trouble.” 

“Then you have always been rich‘ 


“Rich! I have been on the verge of bankrupt 


] never knew What it was to have 


enough money.’ 


“But you seem to have gone everywhere and 


done everything.” 


“ Ves, by discounting my future at a ruinous 
rate,” he returned, with a sort of reckless candor 
that amused his hearer You searcely under- 
stand me, I suppose 

“IT think I do. I know how uncomfortable it 
is to want mone 

“Indeed! Still, it’s not so hard on women as 
on men,’ 

“Why?” 


“ We want so much more.” 


“Then you have so many more chances of earn- 


ing it 
Earning it! Oh, that is a new view of t 
' 
cuse 
“T should not mind doing it; that is, if I could 


succeed ty 
Do vou know. I took you for you 


governess It nev ( 





an heiress. As a rule, heivesses are revolting to 
the last degree.” 

“T feel the compliment % 

* Remember, I[ like their money, o1 I object 
to its being encumbered 

“You are wonderfully frank, Mr. De Burgh 


“T dare say you said ‘brutally frank’ in your 
l ‘ oht I am 
a little too old to mend 


clause in your 


thoughts, Miss Liddell, and you are ri 
rather a bad lot, and 
But let it be a saving 
ever recur to it, that the fact of 


the governess 


mind, if I 
your being nice 
enough for mpelled me to offer 
driving lessons to the heiress. 
the reins? You might hold them fore 
choose.” 


‘Not yet, thank you—when we get out on the 


road again,” returned Katherine, not seeing or 
seeming to see his covert meaning. “ You are 
surely not a democrat ?’ 

“A democrat? No. Ihave » particular view 
as regards polities ; but if the devil ever got so 


completely the upper hand in this world as to 
leave it without a class to serve and obey ws, the 


natural superiors, I'd decline 





er, and descend by the help of a bullet to lower 





regions, where I should have better societ 

** More congenial society, Lan I sa th 
erine, laughing, though revolted by his tone. She 
felt it would never do to show she was. You 
are quite different from any one I ever met Do 


you know, you give me the idea of a wicked Not 
man Baron in the Middl : 





De Burgh laughed, a r enjoved the 
observation. “I know,” he said; “a regular 
melodramatic villain, ‘away with him to the low 
est dungeon beneath the castle moat’ sort of fel 


low, who would draw a Jew’s 
fast and roast I wonder, 


considering you possess the two strongest attrac 


teeth before break 
a restive burgher after 
men of this description 
that you 


tions for money and 


(may I say it? 
with me.” 


“Ah! you concealed your vile opinions suc 


) beauty trust yourself 


cessfully ; 80 you see I could not know my dar 
ger,” returned Katherine, laughing. You are 
not at all a modern man.” 

“yt accept the compliment 7 

“Which I did not intend for When we 
get through the gates I will take the reins again.” 

“Certainly ; 


one 


but the ponies’ heads will be tu 
ed homeward, and I am afraid 
They have steadied down wonds 


they will pull 
rfully 
rest of the drive was spent in careful instruction, 
and Katherine was surprised to find how quick 
ly the time had gone when they reached the 
house 

De Burgh interested her 
oft the 
There was something picturesque about the man, 
and she felt that he 


eurious and almost 


in spite of her dislike 
opinions and sentiments he expressed 
was attracted to her in a 
Yet she 


was conscious of an inclination to play with fire 


alarming manner, 
It was some time since she felt so light-hearted 
The sight of Errington’s luxurious surroundings 
seemed to take something from the load upot 
her conscience, and this sense of partial relief 
gave brilliancy to her eyes, as the fresh balmy 
air gave her something of het 


oring. 


former rich col 


(Continued on page 257, Supplement.) 
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For description see Supplement. 











For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 36-43 


Fig. 1.—Crocnet Tosacco Poucn. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—WorkinG Pattern FOR 
Tosacco Povucn, Fie. 1. 
Key to Symbols: 8 Dark Green ; 
® Dark Red; © Old-Gold. 


Pxuusse with LonG Stxeves.—Front.—{For Back, see Page 245.] 


For description see Supplement. 


OARS 
Bits. 





TuLLe AND JET Bonnet. 
For description see Supplemeut. 















PeLissE with Empro.pery.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 245.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-8, 
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Fig. 1.—Unrrivuep Spring anp 
Summer Hars ann Bonners. 
For description see Supplement. 


“BUTTER WEEK” IN 
RUSSIA. 

See illustrations on page 249. 

ie Russian festival of 

“ Maslenitza” (Butter 
Week) is always a time of riot- 
ous frolic and feasting, a time 
for eating as much butter as pos- 
sible before the coming of Lent, 
on the principle of the sick 
man who, having long been de- 
barred of salmon by his doctor, 
no sooner heard the doctor’s re- 
luctant admission that his case 
was hopeless than he shouted 
to his servant, “ John, bring up 
some salmon, quick!” But its 
most characteristic feature is 
the “Balagan,” or Carnival 
Fair, which, although common 
to all Russian towns alike, is 
seen to the best advantage on 
the Red Square at Moscow or 
the Admiralty Plain at St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

In winter the latter often 
serves as a parade-ground, and 
it was here that one memorable 
December morning in 187] 
Count von Moltke’s keen gray 
eyes looked down in quiet con- 
tempt, as he rode at the late 
Czar’s right hand, upon the 
glittering array of 45,000 Rus- 
sian Guardsmen, outstretched 
from the pillared front of the 
Senate-House to the vast granite 
monolith of the Alexander Col- 
umn. But in Butter Week the 
golden spire of the Admiralty 
looks down upon a very differ- 
ent sight. Out of the pure white 
snow rises like a fairy castle a 
long line of painted booths, gilt 
turrets, waving flags, quaintly 
carved balconies, canvas screens 
daubed with rude pictures of 
strange beasts, birds, or reptiles, 
and tents gay with ribbons and 
tinsel-—a perfect miniature of 
Bunyan’s “ Vanity Fair.” 

Around this toy palace circles 
an ever-flowing stream of hand- 
some carriages and_ spirited 
horses, freighted with the élite 
of Russian society. 

From one end of the Ring to 
the other you hear the ceaseless 
call of sellers of “ Blinni”— 
round flat cakes of wheat flour, 
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eaten with sour cream, butter, or caviare. They 
are “the delicacy of the season” during Butter 
Week. The fair itself is already crowded with 
foot-passengers of every kind; bearded mujiks 
(peasants) in sheepskin, munching leathery pan- 
cakes as heavy and tasteless as a fashionable nov- 
el; stalwart Guardsmen with the gilded eagle on 
their polished helmets, eying approvingly the dead- 
ly combats painted on the temporary theatres ; 
pasty-faced children, with cheeks as colorless as 
a cup of boarding-house tea, devouring with in- 
satiable eyes the pernicious beauty of the sweet- 
meats on the surrounding stalls ; English tourists, 
guide-book in hand, laboriously imbibing a wrong 
impression of everything; greasy smock-frocks 
jostling gold-laced uniforms, and French bonnets 
jumbled up with Finnish kerchiefs and Cossack 
topknots. 

The entertainment provided for this motley 
throng is as varied as itself. Theatres, circuses, 
peep-shows, dancing dogs, and white-bearded for- 
tune-tellers, who, while professing to read the fu- 
ture, keep a very sharp eye upon the present, 
swarm on every side. Here, a musician is squeez- 
ing out of an accordion (or rather discordion) a 
doleful tune which seems to have only one note, 
and that a false one. There, a man who is teasing 
a tame bear, by flipping its face with his new fur 
cap, suddenly sees the cap snatched from him and 
torn to shreds by the beast, amid a roar of laugh- 
ter from the crowd. A little farther on, an eager 
group cluster round a huge Russian tea-urn or 
samovar (self-boiler), drinking their tea out of 
tumblers in place of cups, and nibbling the sugar 
instead of dropping it in. 

Beyond this rise the glittering “ice hills,” down 
which countless 
couples —most- 
ly holiday-mak- 
ing lovers—are 
shooting on 
their toboggans 
with ringing 
shouts of glee. 
There swoops a 
dashing young 
officer, hardly 
more than a 
boy, whose dark 
eyes dwell upon 
the fresh bright 
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Fn nen orang! 





Spring CostumE.—Back AnD Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 19-28. 
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} 2 UNtTrRIMMED SPRING 
AND ScuMMER Hats AND 


BoNNETS 


For description see Supplement 


face of the young girl beside 

m with a look which there is 
no mistaking. Poor lad! he 
may well be happy while youth 


And now we enter an enor 








mous amphitheatre, gay witl 
3 pictures of terrific sin 
gle combats and dead| tle 
ibove which some very 

mat ed letters announce \ 
Thrilling Melodrama ntitle 
‘The Russians in the Cauca 
sus.’’’ lLarrive just in time for 
the last act of L pantomime in 


the most literal sense, the whole 
business being done by gesture 
ind dumb-show- without a word 
spoke! and then comes the 
‘thrilling melodrama” itself. 

It is of the good old tradi 
tional type, with the usual com 
ic grenadier, the usual herois 
captain of hussars, and the 


lady 


usual hysterical young 
wrapped in gloom and whit 
muslin, with nothing on he 
head save the curse of her hard 
hearted father But the sav 

age pic turesqueness of the last 
scene is quite startling after 
such a tame commencement 
The sleeping camp in the cold 
moonlight ; the sudden thunde: 
of charging hoofs ; the wild ye 

ind headlong rush of the Cir 

cassian horsemen; the stubbor1 
firmness of the gray-clad Rus 
sians behind their hedge ol 
steel, from which bursts eve 

and anon the flash and cracl 
of the fatal musketry ; the scat 
tering of the mountaineers, an 
their spectral vanishing into the 
larkness—are all grimly im 
pressive in the highest d gree 

As the last volley flashes in the 
eyes of the staggering assail 
ints, a grizzled old soldier (the 
scar on whose brown cheek may 
well be the token of a Circas 





sian sabre) rubs his sinewy 
hands and growls approvingly, 
iduet !”’ 


(Good! that’s the style !). 


“Khorosho! tak i 
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PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND SINGERS 
Can use “Brown's Bronchial Troches” as freely as req- 
uisite, containing NOTHING THAT OAN INJURK TUF 
system. They are invaluable in allaying the hoarse- 


ness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, rrrKe1- 
UALLY OLKARING and STRENGTHENING the voice. 
“ They greatly relieve any uneasiness in the throat.’ 
8.8. Coury, Teacher of Oratory, Boston Adt 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mrs. Winstow's Soornina Synur for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays | 


all pain, cures wind colic, 


diarrhea 


and is the best remedy for 
25 cents a bottle.—[Ade.} 

allays irritation, removes dan- 
invigorates the action of the capillaries in 


[Adv.] 


Buunrrt’s COooatne 
druff, and 
the highest deyre« 


A POOR 
or Powders when 
son's exquisite productions.—[Ade. } 





Cuarrev hands and rough skin are unknown where 
Coune..’s Benzorn Cosmetic Soap is used.—{ Adv. } 


Tue super 


consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-(Ad.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow. 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
} one cent a@ cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health, 













Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass, 


BARBOUR’ Ss. 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety, 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETUER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTUEK FANOY WORK, 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 








= LABLACHE+= 


RACE POWDER 


-BOSTON.-B. LEVY. 


— BLOOMING. 








“ONNOA B3ZAZ 














From the cbarmies little CINDERELLA in the 
RYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tusgarnen, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Ex=q., 34 We=t. St. 


N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 

your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and IT must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies tu ure no other. Sincere 


y yours, 
MARGUE RITE FISH 


and only 
purifies and 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest 
en toilet preparation in use, It 

veatitifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


KNAE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years Before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, auld Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
2 & 2 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 


SOFT WHITE HANDS 


QUST. oO removes roughness and 
ess of to BAT ae and Be Goioaaety tints the nails 
and redicen of tips. eotty ed article of pe- 
culiar 4s SV ithon fl, Grease or Glycerine. By 
mall, J. New Haven, & 't. (Ksth, 
1844). Reference: Any N.'H. sivian. Mention this paper. 








policy is to buy cheap Colognes, Extracts, | 
for little more you can have ATrKin- | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


jority of Burnett's Fravonine Extraocrs | 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies, 
strength, and wholesomeness. 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 


A marvel of purity, 
More economical than 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

, 106 Wall St., 

Mme.BESSIE LAPAIX, 

For 25 Years on Broadway, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Fine Embroideres and Fancy Goods, 


has now removed 
to own new build- 
ing No. 23 W. 
30th St., bet. 
Broudway and 
Fifth Avenue. A 
specialty of this 
house is French 
Worsteds in all 
(sizes. Tapestries 
and Needlework 
and all materials 
for same, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


APRIL. 


Washington’s Inauguration. 

By Joun Bacu MoMasren. With Three Full-page 
‘Tilustrations by Howarp Pye, a Portrait of Wash- 
ington from the Painting by Ginsert Srvart (the 
Fruntispie ce), and other Iliustrations ; 


A Little Journey in the World. 
A Novel. Part |. 


By Cuan.es Duptey Warner; 


Gabions of Abbotsford. 
By Sir Wargr Soorr. A Hitherto Unpublished Frag- 
ment, With an Introduction by Lavy Maxweiu 
Sootr. Illustrated, 


Roya. Baxine Powprr Co. N. Y. 






Footprints in Washingtonland. 


By Monouns D. Conway; 


Short Stories: 
By Resecoa Harpine Davis; 
By Dr. Tuomas Dunn EnGuisn; 


Tangier and Morocco. 

By Bensamin Constant. Leaves from a Painter's 
Note-Book. Twelve Characteristic Illustrations from 
Mr. Constant’s Dre wings; 

Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 


By Consranog Fenimore Woo.son, Part LV. ; 


Norway and its People. 
By Bodxxsrsenne Bodenson. Illustrated by T. vx 
Tuussrrur and H. W. Ranerr; 


The Family Physician. 


By Anpvrew H. Situ, M.D.; 


Characteristic Parisian Cafés. 
By Tuxovoxe Cuitv. Five Full-page aud other 
Illustrations ; 


Poetry: 
Cc ~ DE MIHU. Done into English Ballad Metre by 
s. EW. Latimer. [lustrated by C. 8S. Reiwnuarr; 


Po ecact BY WORDSWORTH. With Two Illus- 
trations by ALrrep Parsons; 


POEMS by Wi.ttaMm H. Hayne, Cuan res Wasnineton 
CuoLeman, ANNIE FiKips, aud Nina F. Layagp; 


Flying Under Water. 


By Joun R. Conyers. Llustrated ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By George Witsiam Curtis, 


Editor’s Study. 


By Witttiam Dean Howesss, 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuarces Dupiey Warner, 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Literary Notes. By Lavnexox Hurton. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY........... = 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.............. ” 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... *. 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscrip- 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 
When no time is specified, Subscriptions will begin with 
the current number. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PEERLESS DYES Are the BEST. 


Sop By Drvueaists. 
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Mothers and Children 








Everywhere bless the 


Cuticura Remedies 


HEN SIX MONTHS OLD, the left hand of our 


little grandchild began to swell, and had every ap- 
pearance of a large boil. We poulticed it, but all to 
About five months after, it becamea 
running sore. Soon other sores formed. He then 
had two of them on each hand, and as his blood 
became more and more impure it took less time 
A sore came on the chin, 
beneath the under lip, which was very offensive, 
His head was one solid scab, discharging a great 
deal. This was his condition at twenty-two 
months old, when I undertook the care of 
him, his mother having died when he was 
alittle more than a year old, of consump. 
tion (scrofula, of course). He could walk a 
\ little, but could not get up if he fell down, 
and could not move when in bed, having 
no use of his hands. I immediately com. 
menced with the CuTicuRA REMEDIEs, 
using all freely. One sore after another 
healed, a bony matter forming in each one of these 
five deep ones just before healing, which would 
finally grow loose, and were taken out; then they 
would heal rapidly. One of these ugly bone for- 
mations I preserved. After taking a dozen anda 
half bottles he was completely cured, and is now, 
at the age of six years, a strong and healthy child. 
May 9, 1885. Mrs. E. 8. DRIGGS, 
612 E. Clay St., Bloomington, Ill, 
Sept. 13, 1888. — No return of disease to date. 
E. 8. D. 


no purpose. 


for them to break out, 


. 


I have been afflicted for a great many years with bad blood, which has caused me to have sores on 


my body. 


of, but had given up all hopes of ever being cured, when I suw the 


REMEDIES. 
now able to do all my own work. 


My hands were in a solid sore for over a year. 


I had tricd almost everything I could hear 
advertisement of the CuTICURA 


IT used one box of CuTicuRA, one bottle of RESOLVENT, and one cake of Soap, and am 


Mrs. FANNIE STEWART, Staunton, Ind. 


IT have used the Curtcura Remepres successfully for my baby, who was afflicted with eczema, 


and had such intense itching that he got no rest day or night; 


skin began to peel off and get clear and soft. 
a healthy, rosy-cheeked boy. 


Your Cuticura Remepies did wonderful things for me. 
has been of five years’ standing, after hundreds of dollars had been spent in trying to cure it. 
did me any good untal I commenced the use of the Curicurna REMEDIES. 


without them. 


but after I had used two boxes, the 


The itching is gone, and my baby is cured, and is now 


MARY KELLERMANN, Kan. 
, Which 
Nothing 


will never be 


Beloit, 


They cured my skin disease 


Our house 


Mrs. ROSA KELLY, Rockwell City, Calhoun Co., la. 


(,uticura Remedies. 


CurTicurRs, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears 


the skin and scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and eores, removes crusts and scales, 
CutTicuRa Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable 


stores the hair. 
diseases and baby humors, 
spot, or blemish. 


and re- 
in treating skin 


It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, 
CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the CAUSE. 


Hence the CuticurnA ReMeEpies are the only 


infallible curatives for every form of skin, scalp, and blood diseases, from pimples to scrofula, 


CuticunaA REMEDIES are sold by druggists and chemists throughout the world. 


50 cents per box; CuTiIcURA Soap, 25 cents; 


Porter DruG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. 
Boston, Mass 


Price: CutTicura, 


Prepared by 


Say Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases,’’ 64 pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin prevented by CuTicu JRA Soar. 


Pit 





and hair 


IE Skin, Scalp, « air preserved and 
| beautitied by the use of Curicuna Soar. 








eRECHA 


THE 
GREAT ENGLISH 
MEDICINE. 









: EFFECTUAL. 


I'S 


WORTH 
A GUINEA A 
BOX. 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 


Appetite, Shortness of Breath, 


TWENTY MINUTES, 
Pills, 


This is no fiction. 


WEAK STOMACH, 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC: 


are “ facts” admitted by thousands, in 1 


IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 
Prepared only by THOS, BEE(C 
Sold by Druggists generally. 


Every sufferer is earnestly 
and they will be acknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine. 
BEECHAMW’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. 


Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin. Disturbed Sleep. Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c, 


THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 
invited to try one Box of these 
““Worth a guinea a box.” 
Fora 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER, 


> few doses will work wonders sees the 

the muscular System; restoring long-lost Complexion; bringing back the 
arousing with the ROSEBUD OF HEAL = the whole physical energy of the 
| classes of society, and on 


and Debilitated is that BEECHAWS PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST 


Vital Organs ; etrenathening 

keen edge of appetite, and 
human frame. These 
of the best guarantees to the Nervous 


SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 





‘HAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & C€O., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents 


for the United States, who (if your druggist does not keep them) 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 





HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. 
comfort tothe feet. 1bc. at 


Stopsall pain. Ensures 
Druggists. Hiscox & C Co., N.Y. 


KER’S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stome 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
= most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostra ation, 
and gives new life and strength 
to the weak and aged, soc. and $1.00, at Drgguiste. 


FRE 











BEAUTIFULLY illustrated cata- 
ee containing 60 sketches of 
large Colored Pictures repro- 
duced from originals by the best ar- 


tists, which sell at from 10 to 30centseach. Send eee 
for postage to WM. WHITLOCK, 37 W. 22d St., 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 








The Fashionable Parisian Dressmakers 


will only admit for the perfect fit of their bodies the 
corsets of the firm of 


DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 RUE AUBER, PARIS. 

The corset “ANNE D’ AUTRICHE,” improved 
for the fashions of this year. 

The corset “INFANTE, > the newest creation, 
indispensable for afternoon ‘dresses 

The corset “ CEINTURE RECENTE, ” the 
highest expression of elegance and comfort, 

Ladies need not be ory at the measurement to 
obtain a perfect fit. It is sufficient to apply for a 
notice giving all necessary information, to obtain a 
pertect corset. 


LADIES’ co"?:£= GUIDE 
Mor’ $272 TOKOLOG Y pecetlce 
NTS wanted in city and country. 


ALICE t 8. STOCKHAM & CO.,Chicagoulll- 
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Sit.tss. 
Colored Peau de Soie. We aaah 
vive the greatest value in these dura- | 59 
[ C. 

rich silk; worth $1.75........... at) 

40-inch Black All-Wool Surah Serge, 59e.; regular 
duced from 65c. 
and 52¢, 


We have just received a new line of 2T-) 
inch real printed Shanghat Silks 
of the finest quality. Sold enviar ‘9 Ce 
just closed out a manufacturer’s stock | 
of these durable silks. This line and 
quality are usually sold for $1.15.now) 
le Summer silks. This quality is usu- 
ere re now } 
24-inch Black Faille Fran-) 
We have closed out ere line of) 
Black Stripe Velvets. T '59c 
line is worth $2.00.............0005 at) ® 
85c. quality. 

40-inch Black All-Wool Nun’s-Veiling, 39e. 3 reg- 

ular 50c. quality. 

Colored Dress Goods. 
New styles in French All-Wool Plaids, at 75e. 
Striped and Plaid Mohairs, 50c¢. 

Wash Fabrics. 
Dainty designs in French Sateens, Scotch Ze Sa 

Linen Lawns, Percales, Seersuckers, &c., at very at- 


7k Fo Se errr rier 
79c. 

Black Surahs. We are prepared to) 

caise. This line is the greatest | 

value ever offered _ this durable ; $1, 239 

40-inch Lupin Black All-Wool Challies, 5Qe. «> re- 

A beautiful line French All-Wovl Challies, 45e. 
tractive prices. 


Send orders at once for goods, or write for samples. 


New illustrated Spring 
on application. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 23d Sty MY, City 


DamellsSons 


Black and Colored 
SILKS. 


Black Faille Francaise, all silk, soft finish, 89e., 
98e., $1.19, $1.35, and $1.58 ‘yard 

Black 
79e., ORe 

Black Real China 
$1.25 yard 


Catalogue, just out, FREE 


and $1.25 yard. 
Silks, 48c., 


’ 


io¢., YdSe 


Fiqured India Silks (exclusive designs), 50c., 58c., 

and 85e yard, 

Rich F Francaise, all silk, extra soft finish, 
89c., 98e., $1 19, $1.48, ‘eid $1.68 yard. 

Plaid Surahs, 


lain Surahs to match, 5%e. 


65e., - ‘ 
Kaille 
newest combinations, 69c. yard. 
yard. 
Spectat.—27-inch Plain Real India 

able Sor Accordeon Skirts, 75c. 


Silks, suit- 
yard, 


Broadway, it Bth&g th Stet ts, NY. 


Boys’ and Youths’ 
Spring Clothing. 


eS ag 








WE are showing our new styles of Light-Weight 

Overcoats and Suits, Kilts, and Jersey Suits, 
Shirt Waists, Hats and Caps, &. 

In OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT we 
have our new assortment of Novelties and Staple 
Woollens. As we employ designers and cutters espe- 
cially adapted for Boys’ and Children’s garments, we 
are prepared to guarantee COBRECT STYLES 
and the most satisfactory work at moderate prices. 

Military School Uniforms a special feature. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Bers Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


PEERLESS DYES A15.225,B22": 


Surahs, double wary, all silk, 48« , 69e., | 





LADIES’ TAILOR, 
19 East 2Ist St.,N.Y., 


Has now on exhibition the 
latest novelties suitable for 
Spring and Summer wear 
for Ladies’ Gowns, Jack- 
ets, and Coats. 





Especial attention is in- 
vited to latest models and 
designs received from Par- 
is, London, and Vienna, 
which are exclusively my 
own selections. 

Riding Habits of fault- 
less Jit. 

Ladies residing away 
from New York can have 
their garments made by 
sending measurement and 
a bodice. <A perfect fit 
’ guaranteed, 


Paris Robes and Dress Goods. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Are now showing in completeness 
their stock of Spring and Summer 
Dress Goods. Fine Woollens, both 
plain and fancy, for Street, House, 
and Travelling Wear. Parti-col- 
ored stripes for Accordeon skirts 
in great variety ; fine twilled wool- 
lens in new shades, with exquisitely 
woven flouncings and trimmings, 
in designs of wild grasses. Supe- 








beautiful. 

Paris Robes in Mohair, Bengaline, 
and Tamise Cloth, with needlework 
and lace. 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 
Broadway and I1th St., 
New York, 





ARTISTIC 
PORCELAINS. 


i Lenten Season, with its 
suspended gayeties and social 
Fast, offers an opportunity to feast 
the mind by the contemplation of 
the development of art in industry. 

Europe, from her rich treasury, 
has crowned the feast with her mast 
exquisite creations in Porcelain and 
Pottery. 

Our present Exhibition, compris- 
| ing only decorative ware, presents 
much that is attractive. Especial 
mention may be made of some after- 
dinner Coffee Sets in Coalport China, 
with warm Turkish effects (a new de- 
sign of Oriental Coffee Pot),and many 
rare specimens of Cameo Glassware. 


THEODORE b. STARR, 


206 Fifth Ave., Madicon Square. 


Correspondence is invited. 


A NEW BEST in the WORLD. Makes 


SPLENDID LACE. Put up in 
TWILLED Nos. 30-40-5060, unbleached and 
white. Ud Bouk on Crocheting 

and Knitting, with 59 lace pat- 

THREAD terns and full directions for mak- 
ing. Buy vp nny dealer if possi- 

ble, or send 10c. for spool of 500 

FOR CROCHETING vds., and ie. for heels 
Make your address plain, including state. 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., 


Address. 
GLASGO, CONN, 


BLACK SILKS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Best Makes and Fast Colors. Send for samples to 
WM. ROBERTS, 21 Lispenard Street, New York. 
| Any length ever 10 yards forwarded C. 0. D. 


"PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES, 


MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE 


17 Avenue de L’Opera, P aris 








Many years with MAISON L AU R. English well spoken. 
In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Caren MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY 


. DECKER, 825 Broadway, New 





‘Rat: ablished 1875, 
+ MRS. HELEN 
York. 


rior grades of India Silks and China | 
Pongees in new patterns, quaint and | 


| Outing Cloths, 15e. En; 





EARS’ 


IS THE 








, 
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The above is an authentic record made by M: 


per minute, and placing the “ Remington 
of certified work furnished on application. 


BEST, 
ot all soaps for gene 
the most attractive, 
and recommended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the 
world, because, while serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent 
the chafing and discomforts to which infants are so liable. 
London 100 years as ACOMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, 
and is now sold in every city in the world. 
United States ; but de sure that you get the 


REMINGTON 


memorized sentence, thus BE ATING ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS « 





“Tf CLEANLINESS is next to G -OD. 
LINESS, soap must be considered as a means 
of GRACE, and 
mends MORAL things should be willing to 
recommend soap. 
mendation of PEARS’ Soap has opened for 
it a large sale in the UNITED STATES. 
I am willing to stand by every word in favor 
of it I ever uttered. 
ous indeed who is not 


clergyman who recom- 


I am told that my com- 


A man must be fastidi- 
satisfied with it.” 


the most elegant, and the most e mical 
ral TOILET PuRpPOSES, It is not only 
but the purest and cleane It is used 
civilized 


It has been established in 


It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the 


genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 





STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 
WON 


COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888. 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR, 


Frank E. 


McGnurrin, at Det natl on January 21,1889, on a 
rect work by 30 words 
still further beyond reach of competition Photographic copies 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and Lith St., N.Y, 


FAST BLACK HOSIERY. 

Our new,SANITARY DYE in Ladies’, Men’s, and 
Children’s, all sizes, warranted not to fade or crock, 
perfectly healthful. 

Ladies’ Cotton, 27¢., 35e€., 50¢., 65C., 75C., 
90c., $1.20. 

Lidies’ Lisle, 50¢., 63e., and S5e. 

Men’s Cotton, 25¢., 335e., 50e. Lisle, 

Children’s Cotton, 25e,. to 65e. 


WASH FABRICS. 

FRENCH SATEENS, best, select patterns. . 33e. 
Plain FRENCH SATEENS, best quality.. 29e. 
Celebrated COCHECO CAMBRICS, wi rth? 2we.,7 we. 

Large assortment of Novelties in SCOTC H GING- 
HAMS, 25¢, to 60¢e,. FRENCH CHALLIES, 48e. 
American Sateens, 12%e. Domestic Challies, 18e. 
glish Shirting Percales,12\ ce. 


BLACK SILKS. 
Continuation Sale of Black PEAU DE 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.39, and $1.50, whic 
one third import cost. 
100 pieces more 24-inch BLACK DRESS SILKS, 
chamois finish, worth $2.00 at............... $1.29. 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 
Exclusive styles in French Novelties including 
Checks, Plaids, Side Bands of Silk, Satin, 
and Persian Designs, now open at attractive prices 
SPECIAL: 40-inch FRENCH CASHMERES in 
the largest line of new street and evening shades i: 
TES Bs eck uae dinaneknes SGatacaute i8e. 


New catalogue, 


60c. 








SOIE, at 


his about 


Stripes, 


now in press, mailed free. 


All mail matter should bear our street address: 
Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


—THE 


“JUDIC” CORSET. 


REGISTERED 





SOLE OWNERS, 


SIMD SOD, Crawford & SIMpSOL, 


6th Ave. and 19th St., New York. 

As several houses are showing imitations of 
the “ Judie,” and representing it as the same 
Corset, we wish it to be distinctly understood that 
the genuine “Judie” Corset can only be had 
Srom or through us, either on this Continent or 
in Hurope. 

We take especial pride in recommending it to 
every lady. It improves all figures, and is the 
only corset made that reduces the size of the 
hips and lengthens the waist without injurious 
tight-lacing. 





Messrs. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson. 

Dear Sirs:—The new “Judie” Corsets are 
beautiful. They fit perfectly in every way, and 
will, in my judgment, improve any figure. With 
thanks for those made to my order. 

I am, Yours cordially, 
LILLIAN RUSSELL. 
New York, Sept. 25, 1888. 











Made expressly for Early Spring and 


© New YORK * 
ARE NOW EXHIBITING 


EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES 


Ladies’ . 
Directoire 
Jackets, 
"| Long Cloth 
Garments, 
\ Spring 
Costumes, 


ETC., 


At prices guaranteed lower than any 
other house. 


4 





Dressmaking in all its branches at exceptionally 
low prices. 


a 


Prepaid parcels of $5.00 and over, delivered 
Sree of charge within 100 miles of New York 


Ne) " Their illustrated Fashion Catalogue for 
Spring and Summer indis spensable to partie 8 pre- 
vented hy distance from ¢ ad 
in New York, will be mu 


CENTS Jor Postage 
Sixth Avenue & 20th Street. 


ying their own shopping 


a. “ipo ceipt « of SLY 





Ddarlinglen, 
Das Aik X O: 


LYONS F FANCY SILKS, 


Representing ¢ the newest Paris ideas as a lopted 
by the leading Dressmakers in the French C: apital 


Second Importation this Spring of 


INDIA, CHINA, & JAPAN SILKS. 


Also, special weaves and makes of 


LYONS BLACK SILKS, 


Summer Dresses 
va6si28 ChestawthSt 
Dhilade lohia 
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Keminine Shrewdnecc. 


“7 understand,’ said Cora,“ that you were 
greatly deceived in Mr. Pentweazel ?” 

“ Ves, my dear,” returned Miss Snyder. “ It 
seemed that I never believed him except when he 
told an untruth.” 






















FACETLA. THE ONLY CHOICE. A CYNIC’S VIEW NO OBJECTION, 
ANOTHER BIT OF APPAREL By I want to send a book to my danghter, Professor Of all that mortal or angelic eyes may scan, Tr NAWRRK. “‘ Sir, I wish to marry your daughter.” 
‘ . . ‘ ; Bijonson. IT don't want anything of the sensational In situations incident to life, beneath, above, Grorr Fatuer. ‘‘My daughter, young man, will 
*Wuart is the matter, little.boy 2? Has your littl ‘ reither. What would you recommend ?” Most mirth-provoking is the sight of man continue under the parental roof.” 
awe riven you the mitten ? ‘* Send her a blank book, madam. I presume she has Prostrate upon the slippery path of love Trenawerk. “No objection will be raised to that, 
*“N-n-no,mum. Me f-f-father’s b-b-b-been a-givi a Bible.” ’ L0ZELI. oz.” 
me the 8-8 -8-slipper—boo-hno-hoo.” pee aes ‘ al er 
a The legacy is not always a high ¢ Winter is the poet’s season. Then there is rime on “*T was badly bitten by flies in every country in Eu- 
; an ae nioucee verything. rope except Belginm.” 
The pathway of virtue is slippery because of the | There is a difference between gross weight a ‘ 7. ** Have they none there ?” 
quantities of vice bestrewn thereor grocer. ae Mr. McCorkle was showing some visifors over the *T don’t know. I didn’t go there,” 
A aS house. Arriving at the nursery he remarked, ‘* This, _—_o—_ 
TRUE ARTIST. rentiemen, is the l-r¢ , T : ; 
UNSELFISH. x A TR I ; gentlemen, is th ws gis. a £2 “They poked a porous plaster into it, and then it 
’ me ‘ . Vie ‘““When were you abroad, Mr. Pigment ? | hi jen ae began to play,” is the way a boy described an orgui- 
If it is more blessed.to give than to receive, ** Never. Why?” HEAVY JOURNALISM nette 
mused Harry, after his father had been trying to teach “Your paintings frequently have ‘ Paris, 87’, below —— “ 


him a lesson in generosity, ‘I think it would be very 
nice In me 
moet blessing 


On Lapy. “I hope, my boy, you don’t sell papers haa 
on Sunday ?” ART NOTES. 

Smaut Newsnoy (sadly). “No, mum; I ain't big 
enough ter carry a Sunday edition yet.” 


your signature.” 
“Ah, yes. That is nothing but an artistic touch 


to do the receiving, and let others have the 
- a | you know. Gives ‘go to the picture 


Ciara. “When my father was in London he bought 














me a Gainsborongh It cost two hundred pounds.” 
A hot stove lid is fire proof. | bs ; a Pa ene ee ere Kitty. Oh my! what a price for a hat.” 
rhere is one thing about a dictionary that resembles NOTHING NEW. iitencinn 
—s woman. It always has the last word Mas. Fanaue. “ Well, this is strange)” tee . 
HIS BRANCH | ae Me P fees o. owh tie st: my daa | The man wa tg on the even tenor of his way 
—_ . . - . 3 iL it, my ary lever gets s bass. 
“Yon say your son is a painter, Mrs. Browne. Is | CAREFUL OF HIS HEALTH. +*A man in Paris has taught an ape to black his . gah 2 hos ; 
he a landscape-painter 2” ** Will you have a piece of my pie, Mr. Robinson 2?” shoes.” . cere fe 
“No, I think not. His last job was on the Galway “Did the doctor say I must?” asked the invalid, “Oh, there’s nothing remarkable about, that, my The most unpleasant constellation to see of a win- 
flat house. He is more of a fire-escape painter.’ meekly. And the landlady refused to answer. dear. I've often heard of monkey-shines.” ter’s night is the grate bare. 


sur 
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1S THe legen 
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ie tae 
A GENIUS. SUPPRESSING A SNEEZE 
“Way, DENIS, WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH THAT CUP AND SAUCER?” NOW WHAT CAN BE THE MEANING OF ALL THIS STRANGE SCENE? WHY, ONLY THIS: 
“An! DIDN'T YER HONOR SAY AS HOW YEZY UD GIVE ME A QUARTHER AV OI DIDN'T THAT VERBENE SWANDOWN HAS TO SNEEZE, AND FEARING LEST THE NOISE AWAKE 
ILL DE CARFEE INTER DE SARCER? AN’ AIN'T I NOT DOIN iT, I D’' KNOW?” 


THE BABY, SEEKS TO STIFLE IT BENEATH THE BEDCLOTHES, 
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A CROOKED. PATH. 
(Continued from page 251.) 


“By Jove!” cried Colonel Ormonde, as Kath- 
erine took her place at luncheon, “your drive 
has agreed with you. I’ve never seen you look 
so well, You must pursue the treatment. How 
did she get on, De Burgh ?” 

“ Not so badly. But Miss Liddell is more timid 
than I expected. She'll get accustomed to the 
look of the cattle in a little while. Courage is 
largely made up of habit. I'll take some of that 
cold lamb, Ormonde.” And De Burgh spoke no 
more till he had finished his luncheon, 

“Do you know, Miss Liddell, that my father 
was an old friend of your uncle’s ?” said Erring- 
ton that evening, as he placed himself beside her 
on a retired sofa, while Miss Brereton was exe- 
cuting some gymnastics on the piano. “I have 
just been talking to Ormonde about him. I re- 
member having been sent to call upon him—long 
ago, when I was at college, I think. He lived in 
some wild northland; I remember it was a great 
way off. Then my father went for a trip to Cal- 
cutta, and I fancy lost sight of his old chum.” 

Katherine grew red and white as he spoke; 
she could only murmur, “ Yes, I was told they had 
been friends.” 

“Then you must accept me as a hereditary 
friend,” said Errington, kindly. “I shall tell 
my father that I have made your acquaintance, 
though he does not take much interest in any- 
thing now, I am sorry to say.” 

“T am sorry—” faltered Katherine. 

“Both Lady Alice and I hope to have the plea- 
sure of seeing you in town,” continued Errington, 
having waited in vain for her to finish her sen- 
tence. “I am going to see her safely in her 
aunt’s charge to-morrow, and shall not return, I 
fancy, till you have left.” 

“You are both very good. I shall be most 
happy to see you again,” returned Katherine, 
mastering her forces, though she felt ready to fly 
and hide her guilty head in any corner. Erring- 
ton felt that she was unusually uneasy and un- 
comfortable with him, so made way the ‘more 
readily for De Burgh, who monopolized her for 
the rest of the evening. 

The next day was wet, and for a week the 
weather was unsettled, so that Katherine had 
only one more lesson in driving before the party 
broke up, and De Burgh too was obliged to leave. 

But Katherine prolonged her stay. Charlie, in 
his ardor for fishing, had slipped into the river 
and caught a severe, feverish cold. 

The way in which he clung to his auntie, the 
evident comfort he derived from her presence, 
the delight he had in holding her cool soft hand 
in his own little burning fingers, made it impos 
sible for her to leave him. By the time he was 
able to sit up and play with his brother, poor 
Charlie was a pallid little skeleton, and his auntie 
bade him a tender adieu, determined to lose no 
time in finding sea-side quarters for the precious 
invalid, 

[ro BE OONTINUED.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TOOK ALL HIS PAINS AWAY. 


A. M. Chisholm, of No. 272 
Stoddard Street, St. Louis, Mon 
writes: 


‘* During my long residence in Canada I suf- 
fered for years from severe pains in my back, 
region of the kidneys, and by the 
constant use of ALLCOCK’s PLASTERS invariably 
obtained great relief, 
Louis I was again troubled with the same com- 
plaint, and was advised to use Magnetic and 


across the 


Upon removing to St. 


other kinds of plasters, without being relieved 
of pain, so fell back to my old friend ALLCocK, 
who gives me more relief than any other I have 
ever tried. I always recommend them to my 
friends and all who suffer from pains and aches 
of any kind.” 


Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepresen- 


tation. Ask for Alicock’s, 


and let no explanation or so- 
licitation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 


HYMALAYAN SHAWLS. 
Notice.—We have discovered that certain shawls, 
not of our manufacture, are made and sold in the United 
States of America under the name of “ Hymalayan” or 
“ Himalayan” shawls, or bearing tickets which are im- 
itations of our trade-mark, registered according to Act 
of Congress, to which trade-mark we are exclusively 
entitled, and of which the words “ Hymalayan” and 
**Himalayan” form part. We hereby call attention to 
section 364 of the New York Penal Code, and give no- 
tice that we shall institute criminal proceedings against 
any person found so infringing our rights, in addition 
to resorting to our other legal remedies. 
Dated this 15th day of February, 1889. 
W. BLISS & SON 

Chipping Norton, Engiand. 


2 S 2 6) @ 
HOSIERY. REAL 3 TCH 


Sort ano Durasce, SAAR D RE ROM en Eons 
3 Shades sent for 10 cents. 
561 Broadway, N. Y. J, R. LEESON & CO., Boston, 


LATEST ee ES =, — AND 


For DARNING FINE 

















Work done be a ener Style of the Art. 
for Price-list and Samples. 


Send 
Plate and 50 cards, $1.00 


KITCHEN ECONOMY. 


The below tabulated statements are extracts 
from public tests of baking powders, made to 
ascertain their relative value in practical use 
in baking. The powder containing the largest 
amount of available leavening gas (excluding 
the alum and phosphate powders) not only 
produces the finest, most delicious, and whole- 
some food, but is the most economical in use. 
United States Government Chemist, Pro- 
fessor Edward G. Love, found the compara- 
tive strength of the powders named as 
follows: 

Cubic in. gas 


Name. per oz. powder. 
RONOOD Gidiec5 ons cut enacens 27. 
Patapsco Alum Powder..... 125.2 
Horsford’s (Fresh).......... 121.6 
Horsford’s (Not Fresh)...... 84.35 
Charm (Alum Powder)..... 116.9 
CHBVGISINT OS... ccdxtodancece 110.9 
oe tae Ee. Ee 107.9 
BO IO Cina ca chads eae 102. 


Massachusetts State Analysts found the 
strength of several baking powders as follows: 





Name. Cu. in. gas per oz, 
PRE cg agen 8 he 4 cna es 126.15 
Of Sy ae 107.7 
NIRS eww ps oc cnkect os5, Mnee 
WIM es 35.4 oS Sa tikx ada 95.1 


Prof. C. W. Parsons, N.Y. College of Phar- 
macy, in tests made for the Grocers’ Associ- 
ation of New York, found the strength of 
six brands as follows: 


Name Cu. in. gas per oz. 
Ms Ses cna par nnn do ceed 136.05 
if ree 119.92 
MN ss oi 5:20 dabn coded 113.13 
a er re 109.27 
re ree 102.64 
Congress. . 95.86 


Tests by Profes »SSOr Me Murtrie slate Chemist- 


in- Chief, U.S. Agricultural Department, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Name. Cu. in. gas per oz. 
MNS cuias = «neem . 189.05 
i eee . 104.10 
SIE Mi ck ko os ole accele 99.35 
PO EIN ane os eaarcase ccs 77.24 
Horsford’s (Phosphate)...... 71.60 


It will be noticed that the Royal produces 
from 17 to 40 per cent. more leavening gas 
than any other cream of tartar powder, and 
is consequently that much more economical. 

The Government Chemist, Prof. Edward 
G. Love, who made the analysis of baking 
powders for the New York State Board of 
Health as well as for the U. 8. Government, 
says: ‘‘I find the Royal Baking Powder com- 
posed of pure and wholesome ingredients, 
It does not contain either alum or phosphates 
or other injurious substance.” 


ACHING C, ft 
Side SBack 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pain, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Sharp, and 
Weakening Pains, relieved in one minute by 
the 
first 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plaster, 
25 cts.; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porrer Drove 
AND CuemicaL Co., Bosron, 


(rose & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 











Public Speakers: 


A TEASPOONFUL OF PROCTER & GAMBLE’S 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE DILUTED WITH AN 
EQUAL QUANTITY OF WATER, WILL CLEAR 
THE VOICE OF MINISTERS, LECTURERS, 
SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 

FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 


ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, ae 


Nieewes & Genen, 
GLYCERINE DEP’T, CINCINNATI, O- 


Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster 75 | 





Walter M. Lowney’s 


eda QHOCOLALES 


in Elegant Metal Boxes 
$1.00 per Pound. 


Larger Packages by Bon- Bons. 


and 





JOHN 


R. ROSE, 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Express. 
Retail Branch, 45 West St., Boston 
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“The Olive Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti in Tus- 
cany are esteemed the Finest in the World.”—Refort 
on Agriculture in Italy by the Italian State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Rome. 

(Relazione intorno alle Condiszioni dell’ Agricoltura. 
Ministero d’Agricoltura Industria e Commercio.) 


Vol. I 


» p. 587. 





S.RAE & CO. guarantee their Finest Sublime LUCCA 
OIL tobe CENUINE TUSCAN OLIVE OIL °f 
the CHOICEST QUALITY and absolutely PURE, 
selected from the best growths of the above-named districts. 

S. RAE & CO. have been the largest Exporters of Finest Lucca 
Oil to England for the last 40 years.—See Reports from Her May- 
esty’s Consuls, No. 6, 1885, p. 318. 


ESTABLISHED. ¢ PAE & CO. 


1836. 
Wholesale Agents and Importers: 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., West Broadway, Franklin,and Varick Sts., New York,N.Y, 


LEGHORN 
CANY, 


TUS- 
ITALY. 








AMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass 
PRAGUE, WARNER & CO., R: andolph Street and Mic higan Avenue, Chicago, II. 
FRANK A. SARTORI, 103 W alnut Street, Philadelphia, < 
RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. If you find any difficulty in getting 


it, please write to the nearest hale who will have it delivered at your residence by a retail Grocer, 


Write to Agents for copy of Prima 
Fruit). 


Arborum (the Olive-tree and its 
30 PP+» 10 beautiful engravings. Please mention this Paper, 


Liesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Made Dishes,and Sauces 
tonic.” 


Stock for Soups, 
As Beef Tea, “* 
Annual sale 8,000,000 jars, 


an invaluable 





Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label, 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


BARRY’S 


eA ABLISH 
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ig! Tricopherous 


Mig, FOR 


ie » THE HAIR 


Ried The Oldest and the 


dest, 
Cond Imparts vigor, ok ss 


and beauty to the and 
as being a sovereign remedy 








luxuriance, 
ommended 
ailments of the hair or scalp 

BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N.Y. City. 


is rec- 


for all 


hair, 


Ea the Migh Cloure ot pustice.—Gosneil v. Vurrant. On Jan. 2 

Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction w . costs 
ber wa Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infri 
John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERR Y BL ossOM. 








COMPOUND | SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Cures Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Scrofula, and all Wasting Diseases. 
It is pleasant and palatable to take as honey. Does not produce Nausea, and is easily assimilated. 
Its strenuthening effects are almost immediate. 


It does not come up to assert_itself semi-occasionally after being swallowed, as other Emulsions 
certainly do. 
It is a Great Producer of BONE and MUSCLE, it purifies the Blood, and patients gain rapidly 


in weight while taking it. 
It is a true Emulsion, the only one that is always ready, 
gummy, and greasy blob at the top to upset the patient’s stomach. 
It is used in all the leading Hospitals. 
It is prescribed by the most eminent physicians in the 
and many assert that it is 
THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 
Ask your druggist for it AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


J. A.MACEE & CO. 
TO THE LADIES.) 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 


A preparation long and snecessfully,used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and full bosom. Sne- 
cess guaranteed. C orresponde’ nce confidential. Order 
from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 

M. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Sealed Circulars Free. 


always alike, and that never has a thick, 


United States and Canada, 


{| Lawrence, Mass. 
’ | Toronto, Canada. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-i878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


RITING PAPE 
POUND. Near 
qaantity ‘than by 


Manufacturers 











NGRAVED VISITING 
PLATE an 
$1.00. 
tions. 


' 927 ARCH ST., 
PHILA., PA 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 








Send pre for 


WM. H. HOSKI INS CO, 


samples and 


by Pecx’s Par. Imrnoven 

Cusniongzp Ear Davums. 

ie Whis a) REE @_stinetly. 
Address 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & proof ther sex : all ages. Cost- 





tH t than at anything else in the world. F 


or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. Noe eon ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE Address, TkUe & Co. 


Augusta, Maine 








JUVENILE PRODIGIES. 


tion of London in September, 1880, opening with sixty-two 
pupils. Yet at the close of the eighth year no fewer than 
3014 girls and boys of all classes were actually receiving 
musical instruction from one or another of the splendid 
staff of professors. 

Our illustration “ A Group of Students” gives a very fair 
idea of a party of young ladies who are waiting for examina- 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


ty Guildhall School of Music is not only an early 
pioneer among municipal training schools for the mu- 
sical art, but, although it is now little more than eight 
years old, it is already by far the largest academy gf music 
in the whole world. It wes established by the Corpora- 
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tion. The first lady, counting from the left hand, under the 
“ Notice to Professors and Students,” is obviously a violinist, 








the second is a pianist, the little girl is another violinist, and 
the fourth lady is probably a vocalist. One after the other is 
called into the principal’s room, who in a very few minutes is 
easily able to determine in what grade the new-comer is to be 
placed. 

The Guildhall School professors are all musicians of emi- 
nence—men who have made the teaching of music the study 
of their lives, and who understand the art of bringing out all 
there is of talent in the pupils under their charge. In our il- 
lustration entitled “ Sharp Criticism,” the professor is listening 
intently to the performance of a new scholar who has just 
entered his class. The artist has been remarkably success- 
ful in catching that peculiar aspect of mingled ability, pa- 
tience, and kindly exercised authority, which are distinguish- 


















A GROUP OF STUDENTS. 


ing characteristics of a wise master. I 
the professor has seated himself at t 
example lesson of the playing of a ceri 
while his pupils stand in rapt atterrtion 

The curriculum of the Guildhall Se 
exclusively to music, The young lady i 
appears to be denouncing with such ve 
nary wrong committed by the interested, 
nocent, individual leaning against the 
not in earnest; although, if it would ; 
fact would merely give emphasis to the 
struction at this institution. The gentl 
of elocution, who naturally is infinitely d 
ited manner in which he is denounced 
most despicable of all stage ruffians, T! 
Music possesses no theatre, and accord 
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THE PROFESSOR SHOWS HOW THE PASSAGE SHOULD BE PLAYED. 
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a wise master. In another illustration 
ited himself at the piano to give an 
playing of a certain difficult passage, 
in rapt atterftion at his side. 

the Guildhall School is not confined 
The young lady in our illustration who 
cing with such vehemence some imagi- 
| by the interested, though otherwise in- 
ning against the grand piano-forte, is 
ugh, if it would appear she were, the 
e emphasis to the excellence of the in- 
ution, The gentleman is the professor 
rally is infinitely delighted with the spir- 
he is denounced by his pupil as the 
stage ruflians, The Guildhall School of 
eatre, and accordingly the art of oper- 
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atic acting cannot be taught. Certain parents have an objec- 
tion, the reasons for which can perfectly be understood, to see- 
ing their daughters associate with those intended for operatic 
life, and until this feeling be overcome, students will be obliged 
to pick up what stage business they can from an experienced 
elocutionist. French, German, and Italian are, of course, abso- 
lute necessities to a vocalist, and at the Guildhall School there 
are classes in those subjects. But the rules of the school pro- 
vide that languages are only taught as an addition to a musical 
education, and that no pupil who has not entered for some 
branch of music can be received for foreign tongues. 

The Guildhall School of Music is centrally situated, and is 
almost next door to the City of London School, at the Black- 
friars end of the Victoria Embankment. In its exterior it has 
no pretensions to architectural beauty. Sir Horace Jones, its 
designer, intended the building for use rather than for ornament. 











“ THRICE-PERJURED VILLAIN !” 


Every class-room is separated from the next by a foot of solid 
concrete, in order as far as possible to deaden the sound, while 
double doors shut off the poise from the corridors. The rooms 
are simply furnished with carpets, half a dozen chairs, a por- 
trait of some eminent composer, and a clock. Most of the 
rooms intended for piano-forte teaching have two pianos, one a 
grand and the other an upright, used for concerted music. 

No one who may happen to pass along the Embankment at 


almost any hour of the day in term-time can fail to be struck | 


by the enormous number of young ladies carrying either violins 
or music-rolls, passing in and out of the great front doors of 
the building. The burly hall porter, who says his genial 
*Good-afternoon, miss,” day aftey day, to upward of a couple 
of thousand young ladies, has probably as wide an experience 
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(ONLY AN 
of the infinite variety of femini: valkit ostume and of 
pretty girlish faces as any man in England. He would be ar 
individual to be envied were it not that he appears to take the 
situation phlegmatically, as a mere matter of course, and as all 
in the way of business. 
When we consider the refining influer which a of 
} music has upon the character and the disposition, its power to 
make men and women happy, its tenden¢ o fill the mind 
with all that is good and beautiful, and adding the fact that 
music is essentially a home amusement, and one 1 both 
sexes participate, with the maximum of pleasure and the min 
imum of expense, it would seen sirable that every large city 
should possess an institute of music similar in plan to the 


| Guildhall School at London 
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The subscription price to the 
LADIES' HOME JOURNAL will be 
doubled. Itwill be better and 
larger. We shall double its 
value and give you more of it 
for your money. You may have 
the APRIL, MAY and JUNE numbers 
for the merely nominal sum of 
TEN CENTS, and if you like then, 
a yearly subscription can be 
had for half what it will cost 
after July lst. 


This is the last opportunity to try the Journal at so small a cost. This advertisement appears but once, 
Special Features are, —-AN ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE ON N EW PORT 


—sy— 
Florence Howe Hall, 


Showing life 
there in the gay 
season — the 
beach, dinners, 

~ balls, | musical 

E parties, polo, life 

“on the yachts, 
beautiful villas, 
&ec. 

Another fea- 
ture will be STATE BANQUETS, —Presidential por- 
celain of a century, illustrations showing pieces of 
every state dinner set from 
Washington to Harrison, 
also the conservatory,— 

a state dinner, &c. 


AMATEUR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY—Profuse- 
ly illustrated, is another 
practical subject tobe found 
in May and Junenumbers. 


HOW TO GO ABROAD « with the least 

trouble and expense. Explains just what is 

necessary to take with you for use 

on ship board, and on the Cantinent, 

and what of to take. 

Money matters in 

detail. Valu- 

able advice 

on custom in- 

spection, care 

of baggage, 

» fees. Tells 

how to avoid a thousand and one mistakes and inconve- 
niences suffered by inexperienced travellers. 

These special numbers contain KATE Upson CLARK’s story, ‘TOO MUCH 
ENTERTAINED.” “JOSIAH’S OBITUARY,” by JosiAH ALLEN’s WIFE. 
Concluding chapters of “* MILDRED’S AMBITION,” a story of social ambition 
by Mrs, Mary J. Homes. “WEDDING BREAKFASTS,” by Euiza R. 
ParKER. ‘HOME DRESS MAKING,” a complete fashion department. “AR- 
TISTIC NEEDLEWORK.’, “FLOWERS AND HOUSE PLANTS,” 
by Exen E. Rexrorp. “TALKS WITH MOTHERS,” by Eminent Physicians. 

CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





EQUIPOISE, 


DRES REFORM 
IN NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. FLETCHER, No. 6 East 14th St. * 


COMBINATION UNION SUIT, in Wool, Silk and 
Wool Mixture, andin all PURE SILK. All kinds of 
WAISTS, CORSETS & MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


*9913 JUSS anZoje3e9 





‘BROWNS GINGER: <2" 
AND 
R COLIC. 





READY FOR USE. REQUIRE ONLY HEATING, 


Green Turtle.  Oxtail. Vegetable. 
Terrapin. French Bouillon, Julienne. 
Chicken, Tomato, — Turtle. 
Mullagatawny, Printanier. 

Consomme. Beef (or Soup and Bouilli). 
Matton Broth. 


In 14¢-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and ‘-Pint Cans, 


CLAM BROTH, 


PUT UP IN GLASS JARS. 
We ask for a trial and a comparison with 
any other brand on the market. 

The excellent quality of these Soups has caused them 
to be exclusively served on the Palace, Buffet, or 
Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Union, 
Monarch, Chicago, Alton and Intercolonial 
Railroad of Canada Co. 


G2” Send us 14 cents to help pay express and receive 
a sample can, your choice. 


101 Warren Street, New York. Sold settee Grocers. 
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GER YOUNG MEN 


SS) ) whoare becoming prematurely 
ij bald, and who have used num- 


hair to grow wherever it 
4 has previously grown. 


YOUNG LADIES 


you troubled 
with dandruff and 


BALD HEADS, 


&, don’t despair. If you 
have one ‘<- left to 


more failures you have 
had, the more you will 
appreciate Yucca, One 
bottle will convince you. 


WHAT I8 YUCCA? 

Yuceea is simply an ex- 

tract from the far-famed 

Yucca plant, and the only 

extract that contains the 

cleansing and currative 

propersien of the root. 

g% Printed matter descrip- 

tive of the wonderful 

effects of Yucea on those who have 
used it, sent free on application. 

YUCCA ha ust been introduced 

to the trade, and you can probably 

buy ita t the nearest Dru; ruggist, or 

we will send 6 bottice for #0. two bot 

tles for $2. Always address 


YUCOA co, 9 Burlington, Vt. 


“HUNTERS INVISIBLE” 
Medicated Face Powder. 


. An exquisitely delicate prepara- 

tion for beautifying the 

complexion. 
Delightfully Fragrant! 

Guaranteed Harmless‘ 

Fess, Peart, Buonpe anp Brunette Tints, 

MPOSSIBLE TO DETECT ITS USE 
25 cont Everywhere ; or Mailed securely enclosed from 
ervation, for 30 cents, in stamps, 2 boxe: os, 50 cents, 


A. M. HUNTER, 150 WN. Tenth St.. Philada. 


1 BATH {ROLLING =’ 
CABINET.| CHAIR. 


A CURE for} A Priceless 
Rheumatism,| Boon to those 
Liver and Skin|who are un- 
Diseases, Ete, lable to walk, 


Descriptive Circulars 
of both mailed free. 


Invalid Chair Co., New Haven, Conn. 


SUPE RELUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s § ~ 0 
m® cific is the only unfailing 

remedy for removing perma- 

nently all annoying distige 

urements from face and 

body, without injuring the 

Skin, which neither torturous 

electricity nor any of the ad- 

vertised poisonous stuffs can 

accomplish. ‘Ahtoen tiene. JuLian, 48 EK. 20th St., N.Y, 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
EB Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co.,Quiney, Ile 


NC ATARRH 
ugé7a Cold in Head 


| ELY’S CREAM BALM | 
YAY 


#\Ss*¥ ELY BROS.,.56 Warren St... Y 











ODEN MINERAL PASTILLE 


For Sale by all Druggists at 50 Cents a Box. 
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LYONS SILKS. 


ARMURE ROYALE, 


BROCHE AND GUILLOCHE, 
ARMURE STRIPE SKIRTINGS, 


Several cases of very handsome 
SPRING STYLES 


EVENING DRESS TISSUES. 
GRENADINES, CREPES, GAZES, 
BROCHE AND METAL EFFECTS, 
PRINTED CREPE DE CHINE, 


g Sy 19th st. 





Look all around among 
the Retailers 
’ 
then write to C.C.SH AYNE, 
manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 
for his price for a genuine 
London - dressed ALASKA 
SEAL-SKIN GARMENT, 
which is 10 per cent. less 
than the same quality can be 
purchased elsewhere. Small 
Furs and Plush Garments 
marked way down. Fashion 
Book mailed free. 


TRY ITFOR ONE YEAR. 
| yj Strawbridge & Clothier’s 
Wu) MONTHLY. 


A valuable Magazine for 

5 0) C. Ladies living in the country. 
40 PAGES each MONTH, of 

FASHION, LITERATURE, MUSIC, & Guide to 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 
STRAWBRBIDGE & CLOTHIER, 8th & Marketa&ts., Phila, 


THE LATEST. 


The N.Y. Ottoman & Doet Piano Stools, 


THE BEST EVER INVENTED. 
Also, all kinds of Piano Stools, Music Cabinets, 
iano Covers, and Scarfs. Fine GRAND and 

UPRIGHT Piano Covers made “ to order.” 
Catalogues on application. F, NEPPERT, 390 Canal 
St., near West Broadway, N. Y. Established 1848. 


S"COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUPRINGs. »PIES ANeCARES: 
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CROFT & ALLEN, ‘PHILADELPHIA. 


. PARTED BANG” 





the m’t ust 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music 


CROUP REMEDY «22%: 
medicine 
known be 

re Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 


mas medieins has used it in his private practice 7 
, and in exer case ot of any kind d of vis tartelens 
rot fat e medy is tae’ 








EVERY LADY NEEDS ONE. 


An Ideal Button-Hole Cutter that gauges 
holes and distances accurately. $1.00 by mail. 


R. G. LEWIS, Chillicothe, 0. 


Mrs. C. Thompson, 


Parlors, 224 Fifth Ave. 
CELEBRATED HAIR GOODS. 


Exquisite New Styles, and 
at prices most extremely low, 
Send for Ilust. Catalogue. 


224 FIFTH AVE., New York. 


WHE SFLF-THREADING NEEDLE 
preserves failing sight, Sag og BonaNZA frum CAN- 
vassrrs, Sample package } . 1 Doz. The. a 
taken. STAYNER & co... Providence, R. tf. 











PAIR AND UARE RIBBON can be procured 
from JOHN DANIELL & SONS, New York. 











